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A basic  agricultural  policy  of  long,  Standing'  calls,  for  the  develpp-; 
ment  and  maintenance' of  an  adequate  transportation  , service  for  farm  products 
a service  that  wilL  permit  the  lowest-  rates  equitable  to'  producers,,  ultimate 
consumers,  and  carriers  alike e"'  The  transportation  pattern  i-S:  .complex  and 
the  rate  structure  that  was  evolved' Is  compo'Sed  of  many  balances  among  the 
parties  involved®  These  interrelationships  continually  change  and  require 
constant  evaluation® 

The  rail  freight-rate -index- series  for  .agricultural' commodities- .were 
developed  as  an  elementary  analyticai  tool- for  .studying  the  behavior- - • 

patterns  of  rail  freight-rateb®  ' These'  index,  series,  have'  effectively  • . . . 

measured  changes  in  freight  rates-  for  'rail  movements  .-of  .important  'farm.  , . 
commodities  since  1913 <>  ' In  view  of  the  marked  increase  in  motortruck 
transportation  of  farm  products- in  recent- years:,  an  index  Series -for  truck  - 


tiildred  R®  DeWolfe  and  others  gave  statistical  assistance.  This 
study  was  made  under  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
(RMA  Title  II). 
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rates  would  be  desirable.  However,  most  truck  hauling  of  farm  products  is 
by  unregulated  or  exempt carriers  and  development  of  indexes  must  await 
collection  of  basic  data  on  hauling  charges. 

The  Bureau  of  Agio. cultural  Economics  index  series  for  wheat,  cotton, 
livestock  and  meats,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  combined  index 
for  farm  products  are  shov/n  in  table  1.  The  basic  indexes  for  livestock, 
meats,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  developed  from  indexes  for 
many  individual  products.  TheSe  subindexes,  for  the  years  since  1945, 
are  listed  in  table  2.  ' ’ 

In  addition  to  showing* the  trends  in  average,  rail  freight  rates  for 
these  products,  the,  general  framework  o,f.  the  indexes  contains  many  freight- 
rate  histories  for  shipment's  between  specific  point s.  Also,  comparisons 
of  rates  between  competing  production  areas  and  markets,  and  other  useful 
information  for  individual  transportation  studies,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
working  material  for  the  indexes.  Thus,,  the  utility  of  the  freight-rate 
index  mechanism  extends  be^aond  its  direct  use  in  measuring  the  impact  and 
relative  importance  of  changes  in  freight-rates  upon  the  various  farm 
products. 

In  the  period  covered  by  the  rail  f relght-r ate  indexes  revolutionary 
changes  have  occurred  in  competition  among,  carriers,  geographic  traffic 
patterns,  and  in  the.  rate  structure.  To  keep  pace  vdth  these  changes,  the 
methods  for  computing  rail  freight- rate  indexes  have  been  revised.  As  a 
result,  the  index-number  series,  in  total,  represent  the  work  of  many  re- 
searchers and  reports  on  such  are  scattered  in  a variety  of  publications, 
some  of  viiich  are  out  of  print. 

The  index-number  series  for  wheat,  cotton,  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  revised  currently  on  a basis  that  is  representative 
of  post-World  War  II  rail-rtraffic  conditions.  These  series,  together  with 
the  revision  of  the  livestock  and  meat  indexes,  completed  in  1951,  now 
place  the  entire  series  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
upon  a comparable  postwar  base. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  describe  the  current  methods  of  making 
rail  freight-rate  indexes  and  to  give  transportation  researchers  and  agri- 
cultural economists  the  information  necessary  to  evaluate  the  utility  of 
these  tools  in  regard  to  particular  problems  or  studies.  In  addition  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  index  series,  an  analysis  of  the 
average  rail  freight-rate  indexes  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  is 
included,  in  order  that  the  methods  used,  and  the  measure  of  comparability 
and  variations  between  the  two  series  may  be  shown. 


•‘-r3  - 

■ ...  SOTMARY 

The' Bureau  of  Agriculturar  Scohorrd.C'S- publishes  annual  rail,  freight-rate 
index  numbers  for  wheat,,  cotton,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock' and 
meats,  and  a combined  index  for'  farm  commodities.  Except  for  the  meat  index, 
which' began  in  1940,  these  series- cover  the  period  since  1913o  The  . Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  publishes  rail  freight*^ rate  index  series  for 
various  rail- freight  classeS|^  beginning' in  1947»  , 

BAE  and  ICC  index  numbers  both  measure  yearly  average  rate  levels. 
However,  midyear  rate  changes  are  measured  onlj’-  to  the  extent  that  traffic 
liras  shipped  under  such  rates.  The  remainder  of  the  effect  is  recorded  in 
the  following  yearns  index  number.  This  time  lag  limits  the  use  of  index 
numbers  in  measuring  rate  levels  in  effect  on  a specific  date.  Thus,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  from  time  to.  time,  reports  estim’^ted  changes 
in  rate  levels  resulting  from  general  freight  rate  changes  authorized/ by 
the  Commission.  . \ ' 

The  BAS  and  ICC  indexes  serve  the  purposes  for  which  each  was  intended, 
and  each  may  be  applied  mo.st  effectively  to  certain  types  of  analysis.  Agri- 
culture requires  series  which  cover  major  commodities  and  pro-vide  informa- 
tion as  to  changes  in  com-petitive,  position  of  production  areas.  The  ICC 
indexes  are  developed  by  rail-freight  clashes  which  in  some  cases  are  not 
comparable  with  commodity  classifications.  Cattle  and  calves,  for  example, 
are  divided  between  two  classes  depending  upon  whether  shipment  was  made  in 
single  deck  or  double  deck  cars.  ' Thus,  the  ICC  indexes  provide  a comcparison 
of  rate  behavior  between, freight  classes  for  farm  and  nonfarm  commodities 
and  manufactured  products.  The'  ICC  indexes  are  developed  from  data  obtained 
from  the  1-percent  rail-freight  waybill  sample  collected  by  that  agency. 

The  BAB  .rail- freight  index  series  are  of  the  weighted  aggregative  type, 
measuring  changes  in  average  rates  charged  during  the  year  for  lovrest  cost 
transportation  available  to  shippers,  assuming  a normal  seasonal  distribu- 
tion of  shipments.  They  are  based  upon  a representative  traffic  sarap3.e  of 
origin-destination  couplets  v/hich  are  weighted  for  voliimes  mo\dng  between 
these  and  similar  points. 

Rail  traffic  patterns  for  farm  commodities  have  changed  considerably 
since  1913,  and  traffic  samples  and  weights  are  changed  periodically  to 
maintain  representativeness.  Index  series  comparable  to  later  periods  are 
linked  to  earlier  portions  of  the  indexes  in  order  properly  to  represent 
each  time  period.  ' 

Revision  of  the  index  series  for  v;heat,  cotton,  fresh  fruits,  and 
vegetables  have  been  completed  recently.  These  changes,  together  wdth  the 
indexes  for  livestock  and  meats  which  were  revised  in  1951,  now  base  all 
BAE  postwar  index  numbers  upon  postwar  traffic  conditions.  Also,  all  index 
numbers  since '1945  are  now  reported  on  a calendar-year  basis.  This  conver- 
sion from  crop  to  calendar  years  was  made  to  provide  comparability  with  the 
transportation  bill,  indexes  of  prices  received  by  farme’rs,  and  other  series 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  - ' 
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The  rail  freight-rate  indexes  published  by  BA5  have  provided  an 
effective  measure  of  changing  rail  freight-rate  levels  for  aMost  30  years. 
Extension  of  the  indexes' to  cover  truck  hauling  of  farm  products  Would 
provide  valuable  information,  as  tnicks  are  hauling  an  increased  share  of 
this  freight.  But  truckers  of  nohprocessed  farm  commodities  are  exempt 
from  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Coirmerce  Commission  and  adequate  infor- 
mation on  rates  or  traffic  pattern  is  not  now  available  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  computing  freight  rate  indexes  for  truck  traffic, 

: RAIL  FrOillGHT-RATE  INDEXES 

The  rail  freight- rate  indexes  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  include  those  for  wheat,  cotton,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
livestock,  meats,  and  a combined  index  for  farm  products.  The  respective 
indexes  are  shown  in  table  1, 


General  Formulation 


The  rail  freight-rate  indexes 
bearing  the  follovring  formula: 


are  of  the  v/eighted  aggregative  type 


> 


' ' V/here:  = Index  nmaber  for  years  1,  2,  ,,,n 

arj^  = Annual  average  freight  rate  for  years  1,  2,  ,,,n 
ar.  = Annual  average  freight  rate  for  base  period 
(1947-49  average) 

= Weights  for  base. period. 

The  annual  average  freight  rate  (ar)  in  the  above  computation  is 
developed  from  the  formula, 


Where:  r^  Rates  1,  2,  ,,,n  effective  ■within  the  year 

■ Estimated  volurae  moving  under  rates  1,  2,- 

,c,n,  respectively,. 

The  elements  involved  in  the  index  oomputati on  are  the  (l)  base  period, 
(2)  selection  of  traffic  sample,  (3)  assignment  of  weights  to  each  movement 
in  traffic  sample,  (4)  selection  of  representative  type  rates,  and  (5) 
measure  of  seasonality  in  annual  shipment  pattern. 

Base  Feriods 

The  base  period  currently  used  in  computing  all  Bureaii  of  Agricuibural 
Econoirdcs  rail  freight-rate  index  series  is  the  3-3^ear  aver-ige  1947-49,  as  . 
prescribed  hj  a Bureau  of  the  Budget  directive.  The  base  period  for  the 
indexes  is  changed  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  measure. 
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Weights  f^r  the  various  index  series  are  all  representative  of  the 
1947-49  period.  Variation  into  1-,  2-,  and '3-year  averages  for  such 
V weights  have  been  caused  by  differences  in  the  time  period,  necessary  to 
obtain  a representative  traffic-flow  pattern.  In  certain  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  crop  conditions  and  resulting  variations  in  total  crop  pro- 
duction require  a 3-year  average  .in  order  to  obtain  a “normal”:  picture. 

But  in  wheat,  a single  normal  production  year  may  provide  adequate  data 
■for  construction  of  the  weighted  traffic,  sample. 

Traffic  Sample  and  Representative  Rates 

The  index  series,  are. based  upon  a sample  of  freight  movements,  from 
points  of  origin  to  points  of . destination  which  are  representative, of  the 
overall  pattern  of  rail  freight  traffic  for  each  commodity,,  Weight? 
applied  to  the  individual  movements  are  representative  of  the  actual 
volumes  moving  between  the  points,  or  for  those  with  similar  rate-based 
traffic,  , , . . 

In  each  movement,  carlot  rates  bearing  the  highest  minimum  weight 
requirements  are  used.  These  mi.nimum  weights  may  vary  over  time  and 
between  railroad .territories;  however,  the  rates  used  were  measured  by 
the  requirement  that  each  represent  the  lowest  carlot  rate  obtainable  for 
normal  shipment.  As  these  rates  were  used  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  eaph  series,  comparability  was  maintained. 

Seasonality  of  Traffic  Flow 

In  computing  the  annual  average  freight  rate  used  in  developing  the 
index  numbers,  the  seasonality  of  traffic  flow  must  be  measured,  . Several 
rates  may  be  effective  within  the  year,  and  the  quantities  of  the  product 
moving  under  each  rate  will  yarjr.  The  annual  average  freight  rate  is  thus 
an  estimate  of  the  average  actual  costs  of  transportation  paid  by  shippers 
during  the  year,  2/  — . 

The  use  of  the  annual  average  freight-rate  mechanism  may  cause  a time 
lag  of  several  months  in  measuring  actual  changes  in  freight  rates.  Changes 
may  be  registered  in  the  index  numbers  for  years  in  which  no  change  in 
freight  rates  occurred.  An  example  of  such  a case  occurs  when  shipments 
of  a seasonal  crop  may  have  been  completed  before  the  effective  date,  of 
the  new  rate,  and  no  shipments  are.  made  under  this  rate  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Thus,  the  entire- effect  of  the  change  in  freight  rates  is  ■ 
measured  in  the  following  yearns  index  number.  Occasionally,  such  situa- 
tions are  responsible  for  complications  that  may  arise  in  comparing  data 
on  freight  rates  obtained  from. the  indexes  and  from  other  sources. 


2/  Excluding  the  3-percent  Federal  transportation  tax  and  charges  for 
protective  services,  i 
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■ Time  Changes  within  Index  Series  ' 

As  shown  in  Agricultural  Statistics/  1952 ^ the  rail  freight-rate 'index 
series  are  based  on  the  crop,,  year  beginning  July  1."  V'iith  the  current 
revision,  however,-' index  numbers, beginning  in  1945  are  based  on  the  calendar 
3^ear,  Earlier  series  retain  1, he  crop-year  basis,  ■ 

The  changeover  from  crop  year  to'  calendar  year,  beginning  in  1945>  ■'was 
made  to  place  the  freight-rate  indexes  on  a comparable  basis  with  the 
Transportation  Bill,  Marketing  Bill,  and  Indexes  of  Prices  deceived  by 
Farmers,  nublis^ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultura].  Economics.  The  series 
prior  to  1945  remain  on  a crop-^rear  basis,  because  the  value  that  would 
have  resulted  from  changing  earlier,  data  \\rould.  not  warrant  the  time  required 
f-)r  such  a conversion. 

The  transfer  to  a calendar-j^-ear  basis  also  results  in  a change  in  ■ 
the  base  period  for  the  index,  to  an  average  for  the  calendar-years 
1947-49 o With  crop  years,  the  former  base  period  covered  Juljr  1947  to 
June  1950, 

This  backbhift  of  6 months  in  the  base  period  has  resulted  in  a A 
slight  change  in  the  entire  index-number  series.  Ag  the  period  1947 
through  1950  contained  rapid  increases,  the  average  rates  in  the  new  base 
period  are  lox\rer  than  those  on  the  crop-orear  basis,  and  the  level  of  the 
entire  index-number  series  is  increased  somevrhat. 

Linkage  of  Index  Series 

Within  individual  index  series,  computations  representative  of  'later 
periods  are  linked  to  others  typical  of  earlier  periods.  The  significant 
changes  in  rail  traffic  during  the  postwar  years  warranted  the  linJcage  of 
these  separate  series,  rather  than  the  creation,  either  of  a compromdse 
computation,  which  would  be  only  partially  representative  of  either 
period,  or  the  extension  of  one  index  base  adequate  for  either  single 
period  to  cover  the  entire  period  of  time  inv >lved. 

The  extent  of  di.fferences  beWeen  pre-World  War  II  and  postwar  condi.- 
tions  of  traffic  and  rates  varies  among  agricultural  commodities.  Hail 
traffic  changes  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  livestock  have  been 
greater  than  have  those  for  wheat  and  cotton.  However,  in  each  case, 
sufficient  evolution  has  occurred  to  warrant ' the  use  of  the  linkage 
mechanism. 

The  optimum  linkage  point,  under  normial  conditions,  is  approximately 
midway  between  the  dates  for  which  the  voluirie  v/eights  have  been  developed, 
or  the  changing  base  periods  of  the  index.  But  wj.th  rapid  changes  in 
certain  periods,  and  stability  in  others,  the  particular  situation  under 
stud^'-  will  determine  the  optimum  linlcage  point  to  be  establif?hed.  The 
calendar- year  1945  was  chosen  generally  as  a linkage  point  for  these 
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series,  3/  as  it  segregates  the  dynarnic  postwar  transportation  peri-^d 
from  the.  prewar  period,  and  the  *’contr  illed"  wartime'  situation<. 

INDEX  OF  RAIL- FrtSIGHT' lUTpd.  I'teM 

The  wheat  j.ndex  covers  the  p<5h3;"o’d  -1913  to  the  present*  But  the" 
years  from  1913  to  1945  are  based 'Upon  the  '''original*’., index,  .and  the 
period  beginning  in  1945  is ' developed  fi'om  the  "re vised* V xhdex,  with  1945 
providing  the  linkage  period*  The  variations  between  t,he  original  and 
revised  indexes  are  as  follows; 

(1)  Choice  of  rail  traffic  sample  and: weights-  for  individual  , ; 

shipments;  and  ■ ; . . - 

(2)  The  measurement  of ' seaSPnal  traffic  flow.  ... 

The  Original  Index'  -for  VJheat.  / 4, 


The  original  index  was  developed  froip  a sample  of-  2Q. points  of  origin 
and  destination  selected  as  •repre-senthtive.  of  the  •principal  ship.ping  areas, 
and  their  respective  terminal  markets.' ’4/  From  this  .sample,  the, index 
numbers  developed  are  essentially^  a measure  of rail. freight  "rate's,  for  ' 
m.ovements.  from  country/  shipping  points  to  the  terminal  market's*  Prices 
paid  to  producers  of  v/heat  at '"country 'pdints  are-  based,  ...^generally,  unon  the 
current  price  of  wheat  at  the  teminal  nriarket,.  less  .thp  xo,^  ,of  .t^'anspor- 
tation  to  that  market  and  sundry  • handling  and -storage  charges^  ' Thuya 
measure  of  -this  type  of transportation 'cost- for,  wpeat  is  ..of  significance  ■ 
to  producers  of  wHeat*  - ■ ;..d- . -■  . -.......’I 1, 

The  traffic  sample  in  the  original  index  is, .divided  into  three  regional 
categories,  covering  the  major  production  areas  for  winter,  spring,  and 
western- wheat  V,  ^ _ 

In  computing  the  5-v-eraill  index -.for  vrheat,  the  Individual  origiiy' 
destination  couplets'  are  'segre'gdted  into;. -.th rep.  categories  .wi^nte.r,  vspring, 
and  western.  The  ayerkg(§ '-freight I'ater' f.Or  each  cet0gou^y;  is,  .weir ht.ed  b^ 

2.,  ..and  1,  for  winter,  -spriri-gh  ^-d  v/estern'wheat-jp-.respeQtive  in  ' accordance 
with  relative  vol\inied  ''qf'  '•vih6at’-‘''^Mpped*-.v: The  , resulting  .weighted.. average 
'rate  becomes  the  -^j^or' the -index  for, ;3.11  wheats , ‘ 

In  computing  the  annual- average  /freight  rate^-for  wheat,  ip' the,  original 
index,  the  percentage  of  the  total  quantity  shipped  under  each  rate  is 
estimated  as  prbpOr-Biona'fc'e  to- the  number'  . of  days  •‘that  each,  rape  remained 
in  effect  during"  the  •■year*  •' 


2/.  The  .livestock  index;, -uses '1940’ as  the.- -linkage  .year*  . ...  ^ . 

Indexes  for  wheat  arid  cdtton  •are  described:  py.  Donald-.. E*. -Church  and 
George  T.  Reeves,  in  the  I-iarketing'-ah'd  Transoortation  -Situatian,  BAG,  karch 
1949.  ■ 
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Revised  Index  Series  for  I'Jheat 

The  revised  index  is  based  upon  a sample  of  Oh  point-to-point  move- 
ments, as  listed  in  table  This  sample  extends  coverage  to  additional 
production  areas  and  maintains  it  for  the  regions  included  in  the  original 
index  sample.  In  addition  to  the  count r3^-point  to  terminal-market  ship- 
ments, subseries  was  developed  for  movements  outbound  from  terminal  markets 
to  domestic  mills  and  ports  of  export.  Thus,  the  traffic  sample  is  repre- 
sentative of  a broader  base,  of  the  total  rail  traffic  in.  wheat  than  was 
the  case  in  the  original  index. 

The  weights  assigned  to  each  point-to-point  movement  were  based  upon 
the  rail-traffic  pattern  for  wheat  during  the  calendar- ^rear  1949«  Each 
wheat-producing  State  was  weighted  in  accordance  with  the  estimated  . 
quantity  of  wheat  sold  by  farmers.  The  weights  for  each  State  were  then 
divided  among  representative  shipments  to  the  various  appurtenant  markets, 
ports  of  export,  and  domestic  mill  centers. 

There  is  no  single  measure  of  the  traffic  flow  of  wheat.  The  nature 
of  the  wheat  industry,  and  the  rail  rate  structure  are  sufficiently 
complex  to  require  an  evaluation  of  all  available  data  on  flow  and  usage 
in  order  that  reasonable  assumptions  may  be  made.. 

The  best  single  source  of  traffic  data  is  contained  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  1-percent  Waybill  Sample  series.  However,  this 
source  is  complicated  by  the  intransit  privilege.  Each  shipment  of  wheat, 
whether  from  its  origin  or  outbound  from  transit  points,  is  regarded  as 
a separate  movement,  and  as  such  is  indistinguishable  within  the  sample. 
Thus,  the  waybill  sample  does  not  provide  a full  measure  of  the  origin  and 
ultimate  destinations  of  shipments,  of  wheat. 

Technically,  it  was  suggested  that  matching  transit  movements  within 
the  1-percent  waybill  sample  to  the  waybill  under  which  the  original  ship- 
ment was  made^would  give  the  through  movement  from  origin  to  destination. 

But  wheat  moving  into  a transit  point  is  commingled  and  loses  identitj^ 

The  origin  of  the  wheat  shipped  out  may  differ  from  that  of  the  wheat 
arriving  at  the  transit  point  under  the  original  waybill.  Differences 
in  the  characteristics  of  flour  made  from  the  different  varieties  of  wheat 
are  important  factors  in  the  establishment  of  the  flow  pattern.  Therefore, 
a reconstruction  of  origins  of  transited  wheat  might  serve  as  a mask 
that  would  cover  the  true  pattern  of  movement. 

As  a measure  of  the  total  flow  pattern  for  xdieat  cannot  be  obtained 
from  a single  source,  a tentative  balance  sheet  of  interstate  movements 
and  usage,  of  wheat  including  storage,  was  prepared.  Although  certain 
basic  data  were  not  available,  such  as  (l)  the  ports  of  export  used  for 
wheat  destined  for  shipment  abroad  under  military  and  militarjr  aid  programs, 
and  (2)  truck  movements,  a measure  of  the  overall  flow  pattern  was  ascer- 
tained. From  this  pattern,  the  ICC  V/aj^bill  Sample,  testimony  offered 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnd.ssion,  and  other  sources,  the  weights 
for  the  wheat- shipment  sample  were  established. 
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I'hre  than  85  percent  of  the  .Sample  weights  are  cone  erne  d.  id.  th  the  so- 
called  "primary''  movements  from  country  points  to  terminal-market  areas, 
and  less  than  15  percent  are  related  to  movements  outbound  from, terminal 
markets.  Host  rail  movements  of  wheat  are  from  production  points  to  , 
terminal-market  areas.  Further  shipments  outbound  as  wheat  are  smaller 
because  of  both' conversion  of  wheat  into  flour  and  millfeeds . at  these 
points  and  the  c^antity  diverted  to  other  .transportation.  Shipments  . by 
water  include  deean.  vessels- into  export,  lake  vessels,  and  ri.ver  barges. 
Limited  data  are  available  for  trucking  from  these  points. 

The  "secondary"  movements  are  of  value  in  pointing  opt  the  rate  - - 
pattern  for  movements  outbound  from  terminal-market  areas.  Also,  as 
flour  travels  at  comparable  rates,  they  indicate  the  relative  status  of 
rates  for  flour  between  the  points  contained  in  the  sample .• 

Development  of  these  primary  and  secondary.. movements  within  the 
samnle  helps  researchers  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  transit-balance 
rates.  Primary  movements  customarily  are  made  under  higher  cost  "local" 
or  "flat"  rates,  and  secondary  movements  under  lower  cost  "proportional" 
rates.  Transit  balances  exist  within  the  fpamework  of  a through  rate, 
and  the^^  are  "washed  out"  when  the  through  rate  is  used. 

Local  and  proportional  rates  operate  concurrently, betv/een  most  ,, 
important  points  f^r  shipments  outbound  from  major  tenriinal^market  areas. 
The  right  to  use  the.  lower  proportional  rate  usually  depends'  upon  whether 
or  not  the  shipment  originated  at  a point,  beyond  the  terminal  market,  and  . 
was  routed  through. the  terminal  market  bji'  rail."-  For,.,su;ch  traffic,  ivhich. 
is  entitled  to  the  proportional  rate  outbound,  the  freight  billing  from 
origin  to  ultimate  destination  is  based  upon  the  total  of^Cl)  the  local  • 
rate  from  country  shioping  uoint  to  terminal  market,  and  (2)  the  propor- 
tional rate  outbound  to  the  ultimate  destination.  As  this  break  in  rates 
occurs  at  the  termj.'nal  market,  the  segregation  into,  primary  and  secondary 
movements  is  warranted.  The  actual  origin  of  wheat  moving  under  the 
proportional  rate  is  unknown.  In  -obtaining  an  average  of  freight-r'ate 
changes,  the  origin  is  immaterial  for  movements  be3^ond  the  terminal.. market. 

The  revised  index  also  changes  the  measure  of  .seasonal  wheat  traffic 
flov/.  Study  indicates  that  the  average  seasonal  flow  of  wheat  is  made 
up  of  two  different  movements.  Shipping  from  country  points  to  initial 
storage  or  market  areas  follows  the  harvest  pattern;  whereas  movements 
outbound  from  markets  and  storage  points  are  more  even  throughout  the  j'-ear. 
The  quarterly'-  average  of , the  tonnage  -of  wheat  moved -by  rail  from  1947 
through  1951  was  as  follows: 


Quarter 

Percentage  of  total  wheat 
tonnaf>;e  shinned  bv  rail 

1st 

20 

2nd 

21 

3rd 

37  . ■; 

4th 

22 

'Total 

100 

10  - 


The  annual  .average  freight  rate  for  wheat  in  the  revised  index  is 
computed  from  this  qiiarterly  shinment  tabulati-'n.,  The  auantity  moving  under 
each  effective  rate  is  estimated  as  pron ''rtional  to  the  numb en  '^f  days  in 
each  quarter  that  the  rate  was  in , effect , ' 

The  rail  freight-rate  structure  and  the  traffic  flow  of  wheat  are 

compler  mechanisTriS,  They  are  not  s\ibject  to  measurement  with  the  degree 
of  certainty  that  is  obtainable  wj.th  som.e  other  farm,  products.  But  with 
the  exoansioh  of  coverage  ^d  the  development  of  more  accurate  weights' 
both  as  to  quantities  and  seasonality  of  movement,  the  revised  index 
method  provides  a mors  accurate  measure  of  changes  in.  freight  rate's' for 
vrtieat.  0 ;;  -o' 

In  addition  to  providi.ng  an  index  series,  the  subsidiary 'data  used 
in  developing  the  index  provide  rate  histories  that  are  useful  in  analyzing 
changes  in  individual  rates  and  also  in  the  development  'of  other  transpor- 
tation studies,  ■ ' 

' ^ ' ■ ’ TH  : HAIL  FhSiGKT  ^ATl  - INDEX  FoPi  :C0TTL;^? 

The  rail  frei.ght-rate  index  for  cotton  is  of  the  weighted  aggregative 
t^noe;  it  uses  the  sam.e  general  method  as.  that  applied  for  the  wheat  index 
series.  The  cotton  index  also  covers  the  period  .1913  Ho  the  present  time, 
with  the  years  1913  to  19A5  based  uoon  the  original  inde:',  and  the  later  . 
period  upon  the"'  revised  index,  ; .The  1945'  provides  the  linl^age  period  . 

between  the  two  index  series.  The  original  and  thS  revised  indexes  vary 
in  the  traffic  sample  chosen,  and  in  the  weights  applied  to  each  miovement 
within  the  Sample.  Bach  is  a measure  for  cotton  in  bales. 

Seasonality  of  the  movem.ent  of  cotton  is  hard  to  determine,  as  is 
that  of  wheat.  Both  have  in  transit  privileges,  and  storage' is  inv.^lved. 
Several  ^pars  and  a number  ^f  shipments  may  be  involved  in  the  movement  of 
a given  lot  of  cotton  from  origin  to  ultimate  destination.  Therefore, 
mthout  a closer  measure  of  seas.pnality  available,. the  quantity  estimated 
to  move  under  a.ny  given  rate  during  the  year  is  considered  proportional  to 
the  number  of  days  that  each  rate  was  in  effect.  This  method  is  applied 
to  both  index  series,  .. 

The*  Original  Index  f or  Baled  Cotton 

The  original  index,  which  covers  the  years  1913-45,  is  based  upon  a 
sample  of  40  point-to-point  rail  movements.  The  annual  average  freight 
rate  is  obtained  for  each  movem.ent,  and  the  arithmetic  average  of  these 
40  annual  average  freight  rates  becomes  the  basis  of  the  index-number 
C'’m.putati'>n  for  cotton.  this  method,  it  is  evident  that  each  rate 
bears  an  equal  Tfeight  in  determining  the  index  number. 

Analysis  of  the  tra.ffic  sample  indicates  that  selection  of  the  samole 
was  based  upon  the  following  as sum.ot ions: 
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(1)  Forty;  percent  of  the  cotton  shipp>ed  by  rail  was  produced  east 
of  the,  Mississippi  River,  and  60  percent  west  of  the  idssissippi, 
with  no  shipments  originating  west  of  Lubbock,  Texo 

. ;(.2)  Fifty 'percent  of  the  c:>tton 'shipped  was  destined  for  export* 

(3)  Of  the  56  percent  of  cotton  destined  to  'domestic  mills,  about 
two-thirds  was  shipped  to  southeastern  mills,  and  one-third  to 
. .northern  mill  points,,'’ • 


' • ; The  Revised  Index  for  Cotton  ' 

Revision  of  the  cottpn  indek  was  concerned  primarily  with  'the  develop- 
ment of  a new  traffic  sample  artd_with  weights  that  would  be  representative 
of  the  changed  rail-traffic  pattern, ''  A study  of  thiS-patteif’n  for  194^-^49 
indicates  the  following  traffic  structure:  ' - f ■ ' • > 


(1 ) Cotton  production ' eaet  and- west ' of  the ' sSiesippi  River 
remains  at  the  "same  approximate"  ratio'  of'  40:60, ' respectively* 
However,  estimated  tdtal'rair  shipments-  have'  changed'  to  33  s 66. 
Approximately  18  percent  of  all  rail  shipments  of  cotton 
originated  in  the  irrigated  cotton' areae  of  California,  ' 

Arizona,'  and' Hew  Mexico**  " • 

(2)  About  30  percent  of  the  cotton  went  into  export  markets,  but 
.the  proportion  "of  export  cotto'n 'originating  west  of ’the 

ILLssissippi  is  larger  than  tha-t' estimated  id  the  original 
index. 

(3)  More  than  90  percent,  of  all  export  cotton  is  now  shipped 
through  Texas,  Louisiana,  "arid'  California  ports*  The-  quantity 
handled  by  southeastern  ports  and  the' relative  importance  of 
these  oorts  has  dwindled* 

(4)  Of  the  cotton  moving  into  domestic  consumption,  an  estimated 

, ; 85 .percent  was  consumed  in  southeastern  mills,  10  percent  in 

northeastern  mills,  and  5 percent -in  mills -Scattered' o-ver  the 
remainder  of 'the  ' country,  ' ' ' ' / " 

The  ^traffic  sample  and  the  weights  for  the  movements  are  shown  in 
table  4 • 'i'he  mOvsmients  ^d  weights' 'contained  in  ' th'^^  sample -measure  within 
a range  of  about  5 percent  of  the  relative  proportional  movements  into 
export  between  the  major  ports,  .and  also  the  estimated  division  between 
southeastern,  northern  and  other  mill  'areas*  The  total  weights  applicable 
to  export  movements  tend  to  be  slightly  overweighted  relative  to  the  pro- 
portion destined  for  domestic  consumption.  However,  such  indicated  varia- 
tion may  not  be  totally  a bias  within  the  sample,  as  the  sample  measures 
only  rail  -traffic.  Increasing  ;qUan-bi ties  of  cottoh  haUled  to  mills  by 
truck  from  southeastern  producing  areas  inay  account  for  part  of  this  seeming 
variance.  As  adequate  truck-hauling  data  is  not  available,  no  measure 
can  be  obtained  as' to  the  relative  imiportance  of  such  movement. 
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Computation  of  weights  for  the  cotton-traffic  sample  presents  problems. 
As  in  wheat,  the  in  transit  privilege  clouds  the  flow  pattern : shown  in 
the  ICC  l"/aybill  Sample.  Likewise,  movements  outbound  from  the  point  of 
origin  and  from  transit  points  are  indistinguishable.  In  addition,  it  is 
known  that  truck  shipments,  particularly  in  the  Southeast,  are  of  increas- 
ing importance.  An  absence  of  a measure  for  such  movements  complicated 
the  use  6f  State  production  figures  as  the  basis  for  commodity  weights. 

The  index  weights  were  developed  from  information  contained  in  the 
waybill  sample,  after  adjusting  for  the  effect  of  transit  in  the  sample. 
Cotton  may  be  transited  several  .times  before  it  reaches  its  ultimate 
destination,  and  with  each  transit  operation,  the  identity  of  the  origin 
is  lost,  so  far  as  transportation  records  are  concernedi.  Thus,  the 
estabiishment  of  origin  and  destination  couplets,  as  well  as  the  weights 
assigned  to  these  movements  required  a- framework  of  assumptions.  These 
assumptions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Cotton  shipped  fr can  any  State  to  another  State,  not  possessing 
important' milling  centers  or  ports  of  export,  is  indistinguishable 
from  cotton  ginned  in  the  receiving  State. 

(2)  Total  cotton  produced  in  the  receiving  State  (above)  and  shipped 
outbound  by  rail  is  equal  to  the  total  outbound  rail  tonnage 
less  total  inbound  rail  tonnage  from  other  States. 

(3)  The  relative  proportions  of  cotton  moving  outbound  from  such  a 
State  to  other  States  shall  be  the  same  for  cotton  produced 
within  the  State  and  for  cotton  transited  and  reshipped  out  of 
the  State. 

(4)  All  out-of-State  cotton  arriving  in  a State  with  important 
milling  facilities  is  assumed  to  be  consumed  within  that  State. 

(5)  All  out-of-State  cotton  unloaded  in  Louisiana  is  considered 
destined  for  export. 

(6)  Far  West  irrigated  cotton  moving  into  Texas  is  assumed  to  be 
allocated  three-fourths  to  export  and  one-fourth  for  reship- 
ment to  domestic  m.arkets. 

In  estimating  quantities  destined  for  export,  the  presence  of  intra- 
state shipments  require  additional  assimriptions: 

(7)  In  Louisiana,  the  quantity  of  local  cotton  destined  for  export 
is  estimated  as  equal  to  the  total  intrastate  tonnage  less  the 
tonnage  of  local  cotton  moving  out  of  the  State  by  rail. 

(B)  In  California,  the  total  of  estimated  local  cotton  moving  out 
of  the  State  by  rail  plus  half  the  quantity  arriving  from  other 
States  (estimated  to  be  outbound  in  export)  are  subtracted  from 
total  intrastate  tonnage.  The  rest  is  calculated  as  local  cotton 
moving  into  export. 
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(9)  In  Texas,  the  total  ,of;  estimated  local  cotton  moving  out  of 
the  State  by  rail  plus  half  the  out-of-St ate  receipts  of 
cotton  destined- for  export,  are  subtracted  from  total  intrastate 
tonnage.  The  rest  “is  calculated  as  local  cotton  moving  into  , . „ 
export.^  r 

The  fifth  and  sixth  assiimptions  are  based  upon  the  - fact,  that  when 
out-of-State  cotton  arrives  in  New  Orleans  or  southern  Texas,  it  ,iS;  often..,, 
out  of  line,  so  far  as  transportation  costs  are  concerned,  for  further,. 
shipment  t6  domestic  mills. ' Therefore, ' it  is  anticipated, '.that  ..such ,.ship-  , ■; 

ments  would  be  ' handled  most  profitably  through  ^-export...  In  Texas,;  the  . , 

bulk  of  out-of-State  receipts  are  from  producing -areas ■ in  the  Far.¥e.st, 
and  approximately^  equal  quantities  of  such  cotton  are  handled  by  the  Dallas 
and  Hbuston  markets.  Dallas  is  genei'ally  in  line  for  further  shipments 
either  to  mills  or  to  export  points;  whereas  Houston  is  considered  somewhat 
out-of-line  for  further  domestic  movements,.  , v,.  , 

The’  last  three  assumptions  are  based  upon, the ; transit  privilege..,  For., 
example,  in  Texas,  this  assumes  that  each  shipment ; of  Texas. cotton  destined 
for  interstate  commerce  will  be  shipped  once  intrastatp,  and  transited  . 
prior  to  interstate  shipment;  also  that,  half  of  .the  put-o,.f-State.  cotton  , • 
bound  into  export  will  be  transited  within  the  State  prior  to  an  intra- 
state moy'emeht  to  the  export  point.-:  The  raujiber  of  such- shipments; where  no 
intrastate’ mbvbment  is  involved  are  assumed  to  balance  the’ number- of  Texas  . 
shipments  into  export  where  twb  or  more  intrastate  movements  ocqy.r.  . 

These  assumptions-  cannot’  be  maintained,  fully  from  the  data  .a’vailable.i . 
However,' the’  sample  constructed  within  this  framework,  a.s  shoim  in- table  , 
fits' within  reasonable  limits  the  overall  pattern  of  consumption  and  exports. 

RAIL  FREIGHT-RATS  INDEX  FOR  FiffiSH  FRUITS  AI^ID  VEGETABLES 

The-  rail'  freight-rate  index  series-  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
constructed  in  the  .same  general  way  as  the  other , Bureau  of  Agricultural  . 
Economics  series.  It  covers  1913  to  the  present  and- i.S’ composed- essentially 
of  two  index  computations,  linked ;in  1945*  The  method  developed  in  the  • 
original  index  was  carried  over  into  the  revised  series  .'with  little  change. 
However,  the  representative  points  of,  origin  and  destination  contained  in  - 
the  traffic  sample,  and  the  individual  weights  applied  were  subjept  to  - f 
considerable  revision.  This  is  of  particulaT  importance  mth  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  the  postwar  pattern  of  traffic  shows  marked  differences 
from  the  prewar  flow  of  traffic.  Competition  from  trucks,  technological 
developments  in  the  processing  of  fruits,. and  vegetables  .and  variations  in 
production  among  major  producing  areas  havev contributed  to  the  changing 
rail-traffic’  pattern  for  these, 'commodities*  .Gome' shorter  haul  producing^ 
areas  which  formerly  contributed  much  rail  traffic  have  ‘‘withered*’  as  a 
source  vof  rail  tonnage.  Generally,  the  longer  haul  shipments  have  achieved 
relatively  greater  importance. 
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' ' The  Original  Index  -- 

’ The  otigihal  index  ^ was  developed  from  a traffic  sample  representa- 
tive of  the  average  traffic  flow  occurring' in  1935-39.  The  sample- contains 
153  origin-to-destination  movements,  and  covers  20  products* 

Annual  average  freight  rates  are  developed  from  an  index  of  average 
monthly  shipments  for  each  product  and  the  iaajor  production  areas  of  each 
that  are  included  in  the  sample . In  eomputihg  the  index  numibers  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables;  their  seasonal  patterns  of  shipment  must  be  measured 
m,ore  closely  than  those  for  wheat  and  cotton,  as  the  seasons  are  limited 
and  storage  is  a Smaller  consideration*  '■ 

The  Revised  Index 

The  revised  index  consists  of  a traffic  sample  containing  215  repre- 
sentative point-to-point  movements,  as  shown  in  table  6*  This  sample  is 
based  upon  ■ an  average  Of  shipments  bccurring  in  1947-49 « The  3-year 
period'is  considered  a minimum  necessary Ho  obtain  a ''normal”  average  of 
shipments.  If  a shorter  period  were  used,  crop  conditions  within  any  one 
year  could  create- an  erroneous  weighting. 

' Except  for  sweetpotatoes,  the  sample  includes  the  same  commodities 
as  those  covered  in  the  original  index  series*  ''Elimination  Of  sweet- 
potatoes  represents  a reduction  of  less  than  1 percent  in  the  total  vOlume 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Insofar  as  data  is  lacking  as  to  the 
ultimate 'destination  of  shipments  of  sweetpotatoes,  it  is  believed  that 
the  bias  which  could  result  from  the  inclusion  of  unrepresentative  points 
of  origin  and  destination  would  probably  be  greater  than  any  bias  resulting 
from  elimination.  Also,  so  far  as  possible,  the  individual  point-to-point 
movements  contained  in  the  original  index  were  retained  in  the  revised 
index. 

The.  commodity  weights  shown  in  table  6 represent  one-tenth  of  the 
average  1947-^49carlot  shipments,  as  obtained  from  annual  car  lot- shipment 
summaries  published  by  the  Production  and  liarketing  Administration.  These 
weights  for  Commodity  and  major  production  areas  are  then  allocated  to 
individual  point-to-point  movements,  in  ratio  to  movements  shown  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  1-percent  Waybill  Sample,  In  certain 
lower  volume  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  plums  and  fresh  prunes,  where 
flow  data  is  not  available  within  the  ^^aybill  Study,  PilA  unload  data  is 
used  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  various  destination  points. 


- The  ICC  Waybill  -Analysis  was  used  only  to  measure  the  relative 
importance  of  points  of  origin  and  destination  because  of  the  presence  of 
large  shipm.ents  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which  cannot  be  identified 


^ Matlock,  C.  Co,  Index  Numbers  of  Railroad  Freight  Piates  on  Perishable 
Agricultural  Shipments,  United  States,  1913-38.  Bur.  Agr.  .Scon.  1941. 
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adequately.  These  items,  fresh  fruit,  NOS  (not  othend.se  specified),  and 
fresh  vegetables,  no 3,  include  some ' smaller  volume  commodities  not  included 
in  the  indeX;,:  ^^d  also' some  shipments  of ■ listed  items  which  are  not  coirt- 
pletely  identified  in  the  VJaybill.  ■ . 

Costs  ;f or  protective  services  such  as  refrigeration  and  heating  are ’ a 
significant i part  of  the  itotal  costs  for  transporting  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  - However,  they  are  hot  incMded  in. the  index  computation,  ■ The 
amount  of  protection  requiiTcd.  during  the. year  and  between,  different  origin 
and  destinati.QH  points  yarieel  .Thus,  the'  assigimnent . of.  protective  service 
charges  wotald  be  arbitrary  and  comparability  thro'ughout.  the.  sample 'would 
be  hard  to  m.aintain,  ■■■■!:■  ' 

Table  7 is  the  re-vised' mo nthl^r  index  of.  average  carlot  shipments  for 
fresh  fruits-  and  ..vegetables,  as  based  upon.  1947-49-  average  shipments,’  This 
index  is  useh.in  computing  the' annual  average  .freight.  rates  for  the.  sample 
movements  contained  in  the  revised  index,  "Because  of -changirig  varieties, 
storage  programs,  rail-truck  freight  patterns,  and  seasonality, of  demand 
for  the  various  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  revision  of  the  monthly'  ’’ 
average  shipment  index  was  undertaken,'  " '=  • . 

Although : the  . index  developed  for  fresh"fruits  and -vegetables  is'‘cbn- 
sidered  representative  of  the' postw&r' period, : review, of  the, composition  of 
this  index  .shopld  be  .undertaken  perio'dically,  A graphic  example  of  , the  ' 
necessit3’’  for  such,  review  is'  found  in  the  'reduced  shipm.ents.  of  Texas  ' 
grapefruit  since  the, major  freeze’ of  1950.’  The  postwar  period  sHows' trends 
toward  reduction  of  the  total  voliime  moved  bjr'  rail  and  an.  increase.,,  in  the 
average  length  of  haul  in  many  of  these  commodities, 

.'  RAIL  FRSIGHT-R-AT^'  INDEX -FOR  LIVESTOCK  AWD  MTS  " 

The.  program  for.  ^’evisiori  of  the  BAS  index  nuinbers  did  ,not  include  any 
change  in  the  index. series  for  livestock  and'. meats,  except  for  the  change- 
over from  crop  to  calendar  ye^r,  beginning  in'1945«  These  series  were  re- 
vised and.  placed  upon  a,  postwar  base  in  1951®  4^  ■ 

' ■ • . i . The  Livestock  Index  ' 

The  livestock  index  is  a continuous  series  since  1913  and  consists  of 
two  index  comipilations  which 'are  linked -in-  1940.  --The  mee.t  index,  however, 
covers  only  the  peripd  fpom  1940  artd'^iS  'a  'single  index.  . ■ 

* • 1 ’ 

As  the  original  . li-ve stock  index  covers-.'only  the  years  from  1913  to  ’ 
1940  and  as  the,  current  'pat t'e.rn  is  reflected' fully  in  the  revised  index, 
discussion  is  limi'te^ 'tb‘ the  latter,  ' This  index  is  based  upon  subindexes 


^ Limmer,  Ezekiel,  Index  Numbers  of  Railroad  Freight  Rates  on  Livestock 
and  Meats,  1940-50.  Bar,  Agr,  Econ.  1951» 
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for  cattle  and  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep.  Index  numbers  for  these  subindex 
series  are  weighted  by  the  total  revenues  received  in  1948  by  class  I rail- 
roads for  transportation  of  the  respective  types  of  livestock,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  overall  index  number  for  livestock. 

The  subindex  for  cattle  and  calves  is  developed  from  a traffic  sample 
of  30  representative  points  of  origin  and  destination,'  This  sample  con- 
tains both  ‘'feeder*’  and  “slaughter"  rates,  as  freight-rate  levels  vary 
between  these  two  customary  types  of  shipment.  The  traffic  sample  for 
sheep  consists  of  27  movements,  which  are  also  divided  into  feeder  and 
slaughter  rates.  The  hog  subindex  is  developed  from  a sample  of  31  ship- 
ments which  are  based  upon  "single-deck"  and  "double-deck"  rates,  in 
accordance  with  average  shipments  by  these  two  customary''  types  of  r.ail 
transport  for  hogs.  Tables  listing  point-to-point  movements  used  in 
computing  the  livestock  and  meat  inde>:’es  are  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  in  "Index  Numbers  of  Eailroad  Freight  Rates  on 
Livestock  and  Meats,  1940-50," 

The  traffic  samples  for  each  of  these  commodities  were  developed 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  1-percent  Waybill  Sample  for 
the  calendar-year  1948.  The  method  used  was  first  to  assign  weights  to 
each  railroad  territory  2./ i based  upon  the  vo3.ume  of  traffic  that  originates 
within  it.  These  weights  were  then  distributed  among  the  point-to-point 
movements  chosen  for  the  sajiiple,  in  accordance  with  the  estimated,  volume 
of  traffic  between  such  points  or  bearing  a similar  rate  pattern.  This 
second  computation  was  based  upon  the  St ate- to- St ate  distribution  pattern 
as  shown  in  the  V/aybill  Sample. 

An  example  of  this  computation  is  as  follows:  An  estimated  17.1 

percent  of  the  total  rail  tonnage  of  cattle  moves  within  the  eastern  rail 
territory.  This  percentage  was  distributed  among  the  four  rates  chosen 
for  the  eastern  rail  territory,  in  accordance  with  State-to-State  volume 
movements.  As  shipments  from  Illinois  to  Ohio  accounted  for  18.1  percent 
of  the  eastern  territorial  movements,  the  Illinois  to  Ohio  shipments  were 
estimated  to  represent  3 «1  percent  of  the  total  United  States  rail  move- 
ment of  beef  cattle  (.171  x ,181  = ,03l).  This  weight  of  3.1  percent  was 
assigned  to  the  Chicago-Cleveland  origin  and  destination  couplet,  in  com- 
puting the  national  subindex  of  rail  freight  rates  for  cattle  and  calves. 

The  point-to-point  movements,  including  the  Chicago-Cleveland  combina- 
tion, were  chosen  after  study  of  the  statistics  for  the  leading  public 
stockyards,  and  consultation  with  informed  sources.  Also,  these  sets  of 
points  were  chosen  within  the  framework  of  average  length  of  haul  (short- 
line) data,  as  shoim  in  the  ICC  Waybill's  State-to-State  traffic  survey. 

For  example,  the  cattle  movement  from  Illinois  to  New  York  averaged  818 
short-line  miles  (distance  measured  over  shortest  rail  routes  for  the 
respective  shipments).  An  Illinois-New  York  combination  which  approximated 
818  miles  \fas  chosen. 


2/  Eastern  or  Official,  Southern,  Western  Trunkline,  Southwestern,  and 
Mount  ain-P  ac if i c , 
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In  addition  tof  measuring  average  length  of  haul  between  States,  the 
movements  within  rail  territories  were  chosen  to  approximate  the  average 
length  of  haul  found  within,  such  territoritieSo  A maximum  tolerance  of  5 
percent  was  aim-ed  for  in  the  variations  between- average^  lengths  of  haul 
shown  in  the  ICC  I/aybill  Sample,  and  the  index  compilations®  This  attempt 
to  maintain  comparability  in  average  length  of  haul  is  appropriate  to  the 
livestock  and  meat  rail-freight  rate  structure,-  as  these  rates  are  established 
generally  upon  a distance  or  mileage-rate  principle®  Such  application  to 
other  index-  series  would  provide  'aviess  valid  measure. because  of  the 
importance  of  equalization  zones,- transit:  balances,  and  other:  rater^aking . 
mechanisms.  ■ . < • - : 

■ The  Ifeat  Index  i •; 

The  meat  index  covers', only- the  period  after  1940,,. arid  only  one  index  , 
computation  is  involved,-  This  index  is  al.so  developed  from  subindexes  ; . 
for  fresh  meats  and  packinghouse  products.  These  subindexes  are  combined’ 
into  an  overall  index  number  for  meat  in  the  same  way  as  those  for  livestock. 

The  . subindex  for  packinghouse  products  is  .further  divided -into  two 
sections  — . meats,  cured-',: -smoked  and  dried;  and;  packinghouse  products, 
other  -than  meats,  cured,  .smoked  and  dried, , The,, groupings,,  of : products  conr  ; 
tained  in  these  classifications,  as ^ well  as  those;  for  fresh  meat  ntay  be  , 
obtained  from  the  Interstate  .'Commerce  .Commission  Vs  ; schedules ; for  -class.  .215-*. 
fresh. meats;  class  217,  cured: meats; . end  class  ;219»  Packinghouse-  products 
ediblei*:  r.,.  > .....  ■ ■ -r-  ■ v; 

Annual  average  freight- .-.rates  : for  both, meats  and  livestock,  are  deter-r.; ■ r 
mined  by  the  number  of . days  that  each-  rate  remained  effect  i;-  < 


COMBINATION  RAIL  FR.^IGHT-RATE  INDEX  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  combination  index  for  agricultural  commodities  is  developed  from 
a weighted  average  of  the  index  numbers-  for,  wheat,  cotton,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  livestock  and  meat.  These  .-basic,  index  numbers  are 
weighted  in  accordance  with  the  average  revenues  received  by  class  I rail-  .; 
roads  in  1947-49  for  transport  of  commodities  covered  by  the  index  numbers,-- 
plus  such  other  farm  prodiacts  as  bear  similar  rate  structures.  The  weights 
applied  to  the  individual  index  series  are  listed  in  table  6, 

Within  the  data  currently  available,  the  revenue  weighting  method  is 
the  most  equitable  method  for  developing  such  a combined  index  series.  The 
use  of  certain  commodities  in  the  weighting  process,  as  bearing  a similar 
freight- rate  pattern  to  that  of  the  commodity  for  which  an  index  number 
exists,  may  be  subject  to  quest iop.  Adjustment . of  such  possible  weaknesses  ■ 
is  scheduled  through  the  extension  of  index  coverage  to  additional  commodi- 
ties. ; - 
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■ . OTIEr^R/ilL  ?Ri2IGIIT-RATE.lIEASUR^^ 

■ t-nde?£W'df  ave??ag0  ' freight: ; on  railroad  carlot  .-traffic,  are 

published  by  the'  Interstate  Comer ee  Comnds-sion*  This  :Study  presents _ 
indent  series  for  (l}'i%ll 'commodities,*’  (2)  conmodity ’groups,,  (3/  major  _ 
classes  xd thin ’thWd  oomo.dity 'groups,  .and  (4)  territorial  niovements  .^^  , _ 
for 'all' coiiModitibs  and  {^miiwdit’y;^^  • : ' --Xin'v 

The  ''  cotomodity  groups ' as  listed  by  the  Interstate  rCommerce  Comini ssion  . 
include  prodicts  of  agriculture,  animals  and  products,  products-., 
of  mines,  forests,  manufactures  and  miscellaneous.  Agricultural  classes, 
within  these  commodity  groups  include  wheat,  corn,  cotton  in  bales,  oil- 
bearing crops,  fresh  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  potatoes,  other  than  sweet, 
sugar  beets,  products  of  agriculture  NOS,  cattle  and  calves  (single- deck), 
and ‘meats,  fresh  NOSi  .Thus,  average  freight-rate  index  calculations  are 
m.ade  uport''e.‘ number  of  coHmodities.  included  in  the  Bureau ; of  .Agricultural 
Economies cindex  series.  . ,,  . : • 

This  seeming  duplication  between  index  series  is  only  partly  so.  The 
ICC  index  series;’ were  established  to  provide  a comparable';  measure  of  ...the 
respective ‘major  classes  of  agricultural  and  nonagri cultural  traffic,  and 
were  deyeloped  within  the  framework  of  the  ICC  1-percent  .sample.,  The.JCC 
series  were  patterned  to -.meet  the  requirements  of  that  • agency'',  and  not  to  , 
measure  the  behavior  of  freight ; rates  between  competing  production  • areas,, 
or  to  provide  comparisons  betvieen  individual  farm,  products.  Also,  analysis 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  freight  classes,  which  in  some  cases  do  not  follovi 
commodity  lines.  Thus,  the  ICC  and  BAE  index  series  each  serve  the  purposes 
for 'Which  they: were  established  and  they  are  only  partly  comparable.  The 
method  of  construction  .and  the  actual  changes  measured  vary  between  the  , 
series  and  the  measure  of  comparability  must  be  understood  before  using  the 
two  series  concurrently. 

The  ICC  indexes  cover  only  the  years  beginning  with  1947*  Insofar 
as  they  are  based  on  the  ICC  :l-*percent  Waybill  Sample -series,  data  prior 
to  1947are:ndt  avai..lablei  ..Volume  weights  and  the  base  period  for  the  ‘ 
index  is  the  . 'Calendar-year  .1950;  whereas  the  BAS  indexes  are  based  upon 
the  I947'^49  average.  ' The  ICG  chose- 1950  as  the  base  year  because  it 
represented  the  first  full  year- within  the  existence,  of  the  1-percent 
CJaybili' -Sample  when  no  general  rail  freight-rate  increases  were  placed 
into  effect.  v ... 


^ Interstate  Commerce  Commission,-  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and 
Statistics,  indexes  of  Average  Freight  Rates  on  Railroad  Carload  Traffic, 
1947-1951>  -Statement  No.  535,  File  No.  26- C- 11, , February  1953* 


2/  Railroad  territories  — (l)  0.fficial,  (2)  Southern,  (3)  Western 
Trunkline,  (4)  Southwestern,  and  (5)  Nountain-Pacific. 
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This  index  is  based  upon  the  ird.leage--block  mechanism  contained  in  the 
Waybill  Sample.  Within  this  study,  all  shipments  are  broken  dovm. into-,, 
the  average  short-line  length  of  haul,  or  the  shortest  r^lr  distance  for 
shipment  between  the  actual  origin  and  destination  points  shown  in 
individual  waybills;  These  mileage,  blocks  are  in  2 5-mi.le  intervals  for. 
the  first  ICX)  mile s>  50-mile  intervals  from  101  to -500  miles.,  100-mile  , 
intervals  from- 501  to  1,000  miles,  200-mile  intervals  from  1,001. to  2,000, 
and  500-mile  intervals  for  all  hauls  of  more  than  2,000  miles.  The  fixed 
weights  for  this^weighted  aggregative-type  index  are  the  respective  ton- 
nages shipped  in  1950  within  the  ^ecified  mileage  blocks,  ; , ; , 

The  average  revenue  received  by  the  railroads  pei'  100  pounds  of 
freight  for  shipments  falling,  within  these  mileage  blocks  becomes  the 
variable  measured  by  the,  index  compilation Thus,  the  percentage  rela- 
tionships between  average  revenue  for  the  respective  years  as  compared.  , 
to  the  1950  base,-  with,' each  .weighted  for  1950. volume,  become  the  basis 
for  the  ICC  index' series.  . 

Data  used  in  developing  the  index  numbers  are  not  contained  in 
total  in  the  Waybill  statistics  as  currently  all  outbound  transits  and 
rebilled  shipments,  are  eMminated  from,  the  index  calculation.  In  the  . 
case  of  idle  at,  particularly,  the  removal  of  outbound  transits  had  a small 
measurable  effect  upon  the  resultant  index  and  caused  it  to.  be  essentially 
a measure  of  average  revenues  received  from^ first  movements. 

lAftien  shipments  are  not  reported  within  a given  mileage  block  during 
any  year,  the  .block  is,  eliminated  from  the,  compulation.  Although  many 
mileage  blocks  are  eliminated,  the; relative  percentage  of  the  total  volume 
so  eliminated  is  comparatively  small*  The  overall  index number  is  affected 
very  little. 

I ' 

The  ICC  indexes  are  specifically  measures  of  changes  in  average  rail 
revenue.  But  when  weighted  for  a fixed  volume,  the  changes  in  average 
rail  revenue  are  implicitly  expected  to., measure  average  changes  in  freight 
rates,  : 

The  ICC  index  system  represents  an  economical  wa3'-  to  measure  an 
estimate  of  current  changes  in  freight  rates  between  overall  agricultural, 
mineral,  forest,  .and  manufactured  pro.ducts,  and  gives  an  indication- as  to 
their  relative  befha-vlor  within  the' majop  rate^rmaking  territories.  However, 
the  territorial  base  is  too  wide,  geographically,  .to  allow  for  a measure 
of  the  relative  changes  in  rates  between  competitive  producing  areas  or 
between  commodities  which- compete  for  the  same,  markets.  It  cannot  provide 
a long-term  historj'-  of  such  rate  behavior,  and  specific  adjustments  cannot 
be  picked  out  or  evaluated  as  to  thein  overall  effects  wj.thin  the  traffic 
pattern  for  the  commodity.  For  such  purposes,  the  usefulness  of  the  BAE 
method  and  index  series  is  evident. 

The  difference  in  base  period  of  the  ICC  indexes,  the  elimination,  of  , 
outbound  transit . shipments,  the  variation  in  commodities  covered,  the 
breakdown  by  class  of  freight  rather  than  commodity,  and  the  broader  base 
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of  rates  used  in  the  shipments  inciuded  cause  elements  of  incOTipar ability 
to  occur  between  'the  ice  and' BAIC  indexes,'  even  though  each,  in  general, 
measure  the  same  basic  tendencies  in  rate  changes^ 

But.  it  is  anticipated  that,  after  the  basic  BAE  indexes  for  coniriiodi- 
ties  that  require  the  greatest  amount  of  internal  knowledge-  are  developed, 
the  ICC  method  may  be  usable  in  developing  additional  BAE  index  series. 

A test  has  been  made  in  developing ' an  index  series  for  fresh  meat, 
using  the  general  ICC  index  method.  The  method  was  revised  to  iriclude 
a 1948  weight  base  period  and  the  1947-49. average  base  period,  as  con- 
tained in  the  BAS  index  for’ fresh  meat.  This  commodit5'-  was  chosen 
because  the  removal  of  outbound  transit  and  rebilled  shipments  were 
expected  to  have  a minimum  effect.  Thus,  the  published  ICC  average 
revenue  figures  v/ere  estimated  to  approximate  closely  the  data  included 
in  the  ICC  index  for  fresh  meats.  The  problems  of  incomparability  arising 
in  this  study  were  (l)  variation  in  t7/pes  of  rates  used,  and  (2)  elimina- 
tion of  a part  of  the  1948  weight  base  volume,  because  data  as  to  comparable 
mileage-blocks  vjere  lacking. 

Rail  rates  contained  in  the  BA2  indexes  are  car lot  rates  bearing  the 
highest  minimum  weights;  whereas  the  ICG  method  measures  rates  of  all  types 
under  which  carlot  shipments  were  made.  The  BAS  index  represents  the 
lowest  costs  of  rail  transportation  available  to  producers  and  the  ICC 
index  measures  the  average  rates  actuallj'-  paid  for  carlot  shipments. 

Elimination  of  all  mileage  blocks  showing  shipments  in  1948,  vhich 
were  not  matched  in  all  of  the  other  years  of  the  series,  1947  to  1951# 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  about  half  of  all  mileage  blocks  reported'in 
1948.  However,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  eliminated  hauls  represented 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  repqrted  in  the  1948  waybill 
sample.  Of  the  total  1948  tonnage,  the  volumes  deleted  totaled  less  than 
6 percent  of  the  shipments  traveling  under  commodity  rates,  but  removed 
m.ore  than  44  percent  of  all  shipm.en-bs  traveling  under  other  than  commodity 
rates.  As  a result,  the  final  adjusted  1948  weight  base  contained  aDmost 
94  percent  shipments  on  commodity  rates,  and  only  about  6 percent  on  other 
types  of  rates. 

With  a changing  pattern  as  to  average  lengths  of  haul,  or  volumes 
transported,  the  continued  use  of  the  same  base-v;eight  period,  could  be 
expected  to  result  in  inclusion  of  diminished  base  weights  in  the  index 
computation.  Although  the  weights  would  not  be  identical,  an  adequate 
comparability  would  be  expected  for  a reasonable  period  of  tim.e  for  index 
purposes.  This  variation  might  even  be  of  benefit,  insofar  as  it  would 
present  an  internal  check  as  to  the  proper  time  for  revision  of  base 
weights. 

At  various  times,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  also  publishes 
estimates  of  average  percentage  changes  in  rail  rates  resulting  from 
general  authorizations  for  rate  changes.  These  statistics  indicate  changes 
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in  average  rate  levels  in  given  time.  As  such,  they  may 

not  be  directlj^'  comparable  vdth  data  shovm  in  either  the  ICC  or  BAS 
.freightrr.rate.  indexes. ......  , 


-Rate,  levels  change  upon,  the  effective  date  ,o.f  . the  .ICC  orddr.  - Bu,t , , ■ 

'the'  full  effept  of  -a  mi.dyear  ch'arige:  -majr ’‘ttot . .ha . jneasiired  _4-.n,  the  indexes' 

untii  the  following,  year...  ..The  iadi^esV"  -Jf^hicb.'measuj^e!  average.  i?ates. 

paid  during  each  year,  indicate  trends  in  rate  levels  but  are  riot  immedi- 
ately sensitfve  to  such  changes.  With  knowledge- of  the  estimates  of.  h ' 
seasonal  shipments  used  in  computing'  the  BAS  index  numbers,  approximations 
of  changes  in  rate  levels  may  be  obtained  but 
generally  cannot  be  used  as  close  nleasures  of 
date. 


the  unadjusted  iridex  numbers 
rate  levels  bn  ariy  given 


'A  ■ ‘ 
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Table  1.-  Index  nmnbers  of  railroad  freight  rates  for  specified  agricultural 

V .>  ■;  ; . , ■-  cornniodities,  1913-52  1/ 


Railroad  freight  rate  indexes, 

1947-49  = loo 

Year  2/ 

1-  



— -r-n-,T  j ■ i-iri  r 

-n-,  , ,,|  I -,  rr  — 

--  - ---  1-  - 1 T 

Livestock*, 

Meats 

: Fruits  and: 
:vefretable3  A 

.Wheat 

• 

Cotton 

• 

: Combined 
L-  index 

1913  - 

.45 

. . 6i  ' 

, 52 

:■  75 

55 

;•  1914  

. .45  , 

.V  6r 

' : 52  • 

75  ' ' 

.",55 

.,1915  , ' 

61  ' 

' 52 

• 75  ■ 

■ 55 

,1916  , 

46 

61 

52 

75  - 

‘ 55 

1917 

46 

61  '■  ' 

52 

78 

55 

1918 

58 

. — 

77 

66 

100 

70 

1919 

58 

— 

77 

66 

102 

70 

1920 

76 

99 

84 

129 

90 

1921 

75 

— 

97 

82 

133 

87 

1922  : 71 

— 

91 

77 

123 

82 

1923 

71 

— 

89 

77 

123 

82 

1924 

71 

— 

89 

77 

125 

82 

1925 

70 

— .. 

89 

77 

125 

82 

1926 

70 

— 

89 

77 

125 

82 

1927 

70 

— 

89 

77 

124 

81 

1928 

70 

— 

87 

76 

123 

80 

1929 

69 

— 

87 

75 

122 

80 

1930 

69 

— - 

88 

75 

120 

80 

1931 

69 

« — 

88 

72 

104 

78 

1932 

69 

— 

88 

75 

80 

78 

1933 

69 

— 

84 

75 

72 

77 

1934 

65 

— 

82 

75 

72 

75 

1935 

65 

81 

72 

73 

74 

1936 

65 

— 

80 

71 

73 

73 

1937  : 65 

— 

79 

72 

77 

73 

1938 

73 

— 

82 

75 

81 

77 

1939 

73 

61 

75 

81 

77 

1940 

73 

73 

81 

75 

77 

76 

1941 

74 

74 

80 

76 

78 

77 

1942 

75 

75 

80 

77 

80 

77 

1943 

73 

73 

79 

75 

78 

76 

1944 

73 

73 

79 

75 

78 

76 

1945 

73 

72 

79 

75 

78 

76 

1946 

75 

71 

80 

76 

79 

77 

1947 

86 

85 

90 

87 

90 

88 

1948 

103 

103 

103 

103 

102 

103 

1949 

111 

112 

107 

109 

108 

109 

1950 

114 

115 

109 

112 

111 

112 

1951 

117 

119 

110 

11*5 

114 

114 

1952 

127 

127 

116 

123 

124 

122 

\J  Estir 

lated  average 

freight 

rates  paid  by  shippers  for  lowest 

cost 

carlot  shipments  during  the  yearo  Three  percent  Federal  transportation 


tax  and  protective  services  not  included. 

2/  Crop  year  beginning  July  for  1913-44,  calendar  years  1945-52. 


Table  2.-  Rail  freight  rate  indexes  for  agricultural  coiranodities,  and  estimated  cumulative 
' . : percentage  increases,  1945-52  \j 
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Table  3 0“ 'Traffic  sample,  and  wdights  assigned  to  individual  moYernents,  revised 

index  of  rail  freight  rates  for  wheat 


State 

• * From 

To 

Mbvement 

weights: 

weiahts 

Primary  movements 

' ' ^ ■ 

: California 

s • 9 jPaso  iiobles,  Calif, 

San  Francisco,  Calif, 

9 

'.Oregon 

,.■23'  . ;Pendleton,  Oreg». 

Portland,  Oreg, 

10 

: Pendleton,  Oreg« 

Seattle,  V/ash. 

8 

• , ;Heppner,  Oreg. 

Portland,  Oreg, 

(export)  1/ 

5 

.'Washington 

• ■62  .:Colfax,  Wash;, 

Portland,  Oreg, 

12 

i: Coif ax,  Wash,  , , ■ 

Seattle,  V/ash, 

30 

■ . '■ 

. sColfax,  V/ash,  • ■ 

Seattle,  V/ash. 

..  1 • '*  s 

(export)  Jj 

10 

; : Colfax,  Wash. 

Spokane,  V/ash. 

10 

.'Idaho 

..  31  'sMoscow,.  Idaho 

Seattle,  V/ash, 

15 

: ' ■.  :Pocatello,  Idaho 

Ogden,  .Utah 

11 

;:Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

San  Francisco,  Calif, 

5 

:Utah 

,^5'  -:Logan,  Utah' 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

5 

jV/yoming 

• 6 ■.  :Torrington,  Wyo, 

Kansas  City,  I'b, 

6 

■.Montana, 

69  :Scobey,  Mont. 

Minne  apoli  s , itlnn , 

and  Duluth,  Minn, 

11 

:Lewistown,  Kont. 

V^nneapolis,  Mann, 

' ■ ■ 

! ' ■ 

and  I^luth,  Miinn. 

33 

: Shelby,  Ibnto 

Seattle,  V/ash, 

21 

J Bozeman,  Mont. 

San  Francisco,  Calif, 

4 

' Colorado 

51‘  . *•  Springfield,  Colo, 

Fort  V/orth,  Tex. 

5 

, ; Sterling,  Colo, 

Omaha, -Nebr, 

8 

tWraj'-,  Colo, 

Kansas 'City,  Mo, 

36 

•North  Dakota 

111  -rLarimore,  N,  Dak,  • 

Miinneapolis,  Minn.  ■ 

*1  ^ ‘ 

* * 

and  Duluth,  liinn, . 

37 

■>  , , :Leal,  N,  Dak, 

Minneapolis,  P/inn, 

and  Duluth,  Minn, 

37 

:taakoti,  N,  Dak, 

Minneapolis,  Mann,  , 

and  Duluth,  Piinn, 

37 

South  Dakota 

35  .tGroton,  S,  Dak, 

Minneapolis,  MJinn, 

23 

: 

jGettysburg,.  S,  Dale. 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 

. 12 

.Minnesota 

15  'tOsakis,  Minn.  j 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 

15 

'Iowa 

; 6 •; Red  Oak,  Iowa 

Chicago,  111, 

6 

Nebraska 

60  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

12 

:ilinden,  Nebr. 

Kansas  Cit^/,  Pb, 

12 

•.Chadron,  Nebr,  lOmaha,  Nebr, 

12 

! Sidney,  Nebr,  : 

Omaha,  Nebr, 

24 

Missouri 

27  :Marshall,  Mo,  : 

St,  Louis,  Mb, 

27 

.■Kansas,  , • , 

, 175  5 Brewster,  Kans,  : 

Kansas  .City,  Mo. 

47 

{Great  Bend,  Kans,  {Kansas  City,  Pb. 

47 

{Hutchinson,  Kans,'  { 

Kansas  City,  I'b. 

46 

{Wichita,  Kans,  { 

Galveston,  Tex, 

• ♦ 

( export ) 

35 

Continued 
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Table  3. ~ Traffic  sainple  and  weights  assigned  to.  individual  moveiijerLts;,  -revised 

index  of  rair  freight-  rates  for  wheat*  - Continued 


State  ■ 

State 

’ From 

:v;  ^ To  ' 

l-jovement 

weights 

weight  s 

Oklahoma 

.83  , 

Enid,  Okla. 

New  Orleans,  La, 

(export)  ; 

2 

GU3mion,  '0kla*  ' 

Galveston.  Tex<i 
( export ) 

22 

Hobart i Okla. 

Fort  I'brth,  Tex. 

23 

Guymon,  Okla. 

Kansas  City,  lb. 

11 

S'ni.d, -Okla. 

Oklahoma  City,.  •.Okla, 

25 

Texas 

71 

Amarillo,  TeXi  ' 

Fort  Worth,  Tex, 

18 

Amarillo,-  Tex,  • 

Sherman,  Tex. 

18 

Amarillo,'  Tex.  ' 

Galveston.  Tex, 
(‘export)  1/  • 

35 

Illinois 

39 

La  Prairie,  111. 

St.  Louis,  lb. 

13 

Carthage^  111. ' 

Peoria;  111, 

13 

...  ■ 

kahtoul,  111.  ‘ 

Chicago,  111.  : 

13 

Indi.ana 

■ 30 

Goshen,  Ind. 

Chicago,  111,  ■ 

7 

- 

Kush-'/ille, ' Ind. 

Baltimore,  Lid, 

12 

V/arsaw, ' Ind. 

Indianapolis;  Ind. 

11 

Ohio 

43 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N,  Y, 

12 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

12 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

2 

Beaver 'Dam,  Ohio 

Col\Mbus^..v)hio ' 

17 

I^chigan 

'26 

Otsego,  ^^ich, 

Detroit,  Hich. ' 

8 

Oivosso,  Mich.  • 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

8 

Imlay  Citj^,  liieh. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(export)  • 

10 

New  York 

7 

Canandaigua,'  Wi  Y, 

Buffalo',  Ni  Y.  : 

7 

Pennsylvania 

10 

York,  Pa.  ' 

Baltimore,  Md, • 

5 

: Lancaster,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5 

Virginia 

o' 

Staunton,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

6 

Total 

1,000  , ; 

1,000 

Secondarv 

Omaha,  Mebr. 

Galveston.  Tex. 

' 

movements 

(export) 

6 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Chicago,  111. 

6 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

I'ilwaukee,  Uis. 

6 

Kansas  City,  Kb. 

Chicago,  111. 

6 

Kansas  City,  lb. 

Galveston,  Tex. 

% ' 

(export) 

6 

Kansas  City,  I'b. 

New  York  City,  N,  Y, 

6 

Kansas  City>  Kb, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(export) 

6 

Kansas  City,  Ho. 

Columbus,  Ohio' 

6 

: 


Continued 
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Table  Traffic  sample  and  weights  assigned  to  individual  moveitients,;  revised 
'■■  index  of  rail  freight  rates  for  wheat  - vGontinued 


"St  at  S' 


■ V 


Total 


State 

■■  ■ ' " “ From 

’”To 

; weights 

— » 

-.  t: — 

St»  Louis,  Ho. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

(export) 

St.  Louis,  ’Ho.  , .. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

iv::' 

J-iinneapolls,  Minn.. 

Galveston.  Tex.  . , 

(export) 

t 

lyiinneapolis,  iinn.  , 

Baltimore,  Md, 

I-anne  apo  li  s , tiinn 

Chicago,  111. 

1 inneapoli  s , 1 3inn, ; 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Chicago,  ill.,. 

Buffalo,  H,  Y, 

Chicago,  111.' 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chicago,  13.1. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Cincinnati.,  Ohio. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Memphis,  Tenn. ’ 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

: 

Sioux  City",  Iowa  , 

Galveston.  Tex. 

• 

.(export) 

Sio\iT.  City,  Iowa 

Baltimore,  Md.  (export) 

Fort  V/orth,  Tex. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Buffalo,  N,  Yi. 

Neiir  York  City,  N.  Y. 

* 

(ex-lake) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y,  (export) 

^ — 

_ ; _ 

— 

tbvenient 

weights 


: -6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

. 6 
6 
6 

■ 

6 

6 

■ 6 
6 
6 

6 

& 


150 


1/  Intrastate  or  interstate  esq^ort  rate,'  wliilcHev^,r  lowest 


**Table  4.-  Traffic  sample  and  weights  assigned  to  individual  shipment 
couplets,  revised  index  of  rail  freight  rates  for  cotton 


^ ■ ' -- ■ 

Point-to-point  movemientS 

Type  of 
market 

Weight 

California  ^ ' 

^ ' ' , . ■ . . ■ 

Bakersfield 

‘ - Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Export 

126 

Bakersfield 

- San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Export 

136 

Bakersfield 

r ’ - Houston,  Tex. 

Export 

169 

Bakersfield 

- New  Orleans,  La, 

Export 

100 

Bakersfield 

- Greenvi'lle,  S.  G. 

Jdlls 

152 

Balcersfield 

' ■ ' ’ , ' • - Raleigh,  N,  C. 

• I ails 

88 

Bakersfield 

- Alexander  City,  Ala. 

• Mails 

152 

Bakersfield 

- Boston,  Mass. 

• Mills 

_a 

• ' Total 

974 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

’ - Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Export 

80 

Phoenix 

- New  Orleans,  La. 

Export 

40 

Phoenix 

- Galveston,  Tex, 

■Export 

103 

Phoenix 

- Gastonia,  N,  C. 

■ Mills 

128 

Phoenix 

• • - i^eridian.  Miss.  ‘ 

lails 

U2 

Phoenix 

- Manchester,  N.  H. 

lails 

20 

Total' 

413 

New  Mexico 

Las  Cruces 

- New  Orleans,  La. 

Export 

25 

Las  Cruces 

- Houston,  Tex, 

Export 

109 

Las  Cruces 

' Alexander  City,  Ala. 

kails 

14 

Roswell 

- Raleigh,  N,  C. 

Mails 

28 

Roswell 

" - Boston-,  Mass, 

kails 

Total 

191 

Texas 

Palestine 

- New  Orleans,  La. 

Export 

68 

Corsicana 

- Galveston,  Tex. 

Export 

336 

Marlin 

- Galveston,  Tex, 

Export 

336 

1 lemphi  s 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Export 

337 

Spur 

- Houston,  Tex. 

Export 

337 

Georgetown 

- Fall  River  Mliarf,  Mass. 

kails 

100 

Denton 

- New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

kails 

99 

Hemphi s 

- Alexander  City,  Ala. 

laiis 

128 

Corsicana 

- Iv'est  Point,  Ga. 

kails 

477 

Marlin 

- Raleigh,  N,  C. 

kails 

271 

Palestine 

- Greenville,  S.  C. 

kails 

269 

Total 

2,758 

-n  - - - 

. . ■ . 

1 
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Table  4*~  Traffic  sample,  and'  weights  ..assigned  to  indiyidua,!  shipment 

„ couplet sj  .re''/ised  index  of  rail  freight  rates  for  cotton  - Coptinued 


Point' 

-to-point  movements..; 

Type'  of  : 
market  : 

V.feight 

Oklahoma 

Chickasha  . ' 

, - Galve  st on  ^ T ex , 

Export, 

64  " 

Duke  ; 

, Galveston.,  TeXo 

Export 

, • -63 

Guthrie  . 

r-  Bo.ston,  Mass,  . 

I-Iills  ' 

29. 

Ardmore  •; 

.Greenville,  S,.  C, 

Mills- , 

46 

IJugo  : : 

- West  Point,  Ga, 

t'dlls  ■ : 

127 

\ ; 

Total 

329 

Arkansas  ; 

Helena  ; 

, New  Orleans,  La. 

Export  • 

' j;44 

Blytheville' 

- Boston,  .laass. 

mis 

5.6 

Clarendon 

- Charlotte,  N,  C. 

l^lls 

• 156 

Pine  Bluff 

, ■-  .Rome,'  Ga.,. 

Mills  V 

■JO. 

" 

Total 

333 

Missouri  : 

C arut  he  r s vil'le 

- New  Orleans,  La. 

Export 

72 

Caruthersville. 

..  Boston,  1-iaas.  . 

^Jills 

, 52 

Caruthersville 

.-  Alexander  City,  Ala. 

Mills  - 

..  82 

Caruthersville 

Greenville,  S.  C« 

Malls 

76 

Caruthersville 

- Rome,  Ga, 

Mails 

JlZ 

Total 

349  . 

Tennessee 

1 . , 

iAirfreesboro  ; 

- New..  Orleans,  La, 

Export 

101 

Memphis  : 

' -.  Spartanburg,  S,  C„ 

iaiis 

118 

Memphis  ■: 

- Boston,  Mass. 

mils 

61 

Memphis 

- West  Point,  Ga, 

Mills 

60 

Memphis 

-'Alexander  City,  Ala. 

Mails  ■ 

. ^ 

, ' ' Total 

36.9 

Mississippi 

Clarksdale 

. - ;New  Orleans,  La. 

Export 

56 

Clarksdale 

- Boston,  Mass. 

miis8 

186 

Tunica 

- Spartanburg,  3.  C. 

Mills 

243 

Tupelo 

- Greensboro,  N.  C, 

Mails 

369  ' 

Meridian 

- West  Point,  Ga. 

mils 

282 

Total 

1,136 

-r  r T „ * 

- |_  r ti-  1 - r - . - 

..WWW  . - ■ . I--  j T_.  ,1 
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Table  4®-  Traffic- 'sainple  and  weights  assigned  to  indkvidjial  shipment 
co-Ciplets,  revised  index  of  rail  freight  rates  for  cotton  - Continued 


Point-to-point  movements 

Tj^e  of  : 
market  J_ 

Weight 

Louisiana 

Shreveport 

— 

New, Orleans,  La. 

Ixport 

16a 

Alexandria 

Greenville,  S.  C, 

Mills 

66 

Alexandria 

— 

^/est  Point,  Ga. 

i-aiis 

76 

Alexandria 

- 

.Charlotte,-  N.  C, 

Kills 

99 

Shreveport 

- 

•Boston,  Mass. 

Mills 

Total 

460 

Alabama 

Huntsville 

— 

Green-vLlle,  3,  C. 

mils 

56 

h^u’tlewood 

- 

Home,  Ga. 

mils 

,122 

Selma 

Anniston,  Ala. 

mils 

260 

Talladega 

— 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

mils 

Total 

475 

Georgia 

Griffen 

■ , ; — 

Columbus,  Ga, 

mils 

196 

Cordele 

— 

Greenville,  S,  C, 

mils 

101 

Griffen 

— 

Alexander  City,  Ala. 

mils 

■ 

Total 

332 

South  Carolina 

Sumber 

— 

Greenville,  S,  C. 

Mills 

252 

Sumter 

- 

Raleigh,  N,  C. 

mils 

121 

Sumter 

— 

Boston,  Mass. 

mils 

22 

Total 

395 

North  Carolina 

Tarboro 

- 

Greensboro,  N.  C, 

mils 

219 

Fayetteville 

- 

Spartanburg,  S,  C. 

mils 

Total 

276 

Total  Weights 

8,790 



' ■ ■ 

. 



Table  5«-  ilstimated  rail  shipments  of  cotton,  by  origin  and  by  destination,  average  1948  and  1949 
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Table  6.~  Point-to-point  rail  freight  movements',  weights  for  commodities, 
and  movements,  revised  rail  freight-^rate  index  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables 


Point-to-point  movements 

Commodity: 
weight  1/  : 

I'bvemerit 
weight  2i_ 

Percent 

FRUITS 

Citrus  Fruit 
Grapefruit 
Arcadia,  Fla. 

- St,  Louis,,  Mo. 

3 

Arcadia,  Fla.  ■ 

- Chicago,  lil. 

5 

Orlando,  Fla. 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4 ' 

Orlando,  Fla. 

- Mew  York,  W.  Y. 

27 

Orlando,  Fla. 

- Boston,  Mass. 

9 

Harlingen,  Tex. 

- Chicago,  111. 

19  , 

Harlingen,  Tex. 

- Mew  York,  N,  Y, 

5^ 

Harlingen,  Tex, 

- Kansas  City,  Mo. 

' 

19 

So.  Calif. 

- Chicago,  111, 

Total 

2,827 

100  ■ ; 

Lem.ons 

■ ' 

So.  Pacific  Coast 

- New  York,  N.,  Y.  ■ 

30' 

So.  Pacific  Coast 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

6 

So.  Pacific  Coast 

- Chicago,  111. 

16 

So,  Pacific  Cbast 

- St.  Louis,  l''b. 

10 

So,  Pacific  Coast 

- Kansas  Citj’", 

6. 

So,  Pacific  Coast 

- Denver, . Colo.  . 

3v 

So.  Pacific  Coast 

- Dallas,  Tex.: 

12i 

So,  Pacific  Coast 

, - New  Orleans,  La. 

12! 

So,  Pacific  Coast 

- Portland,  Oreg. 

5'  - ; 

Total 

1,516 

lOO:'  ; 

Oranges 

Fullerton,  Calif, 

- Deliver,,  Colo;.  ^ 

21  . . , 

Fullerton,  Calif, 

- Dallas,  Tex. 

3 ■ i 

Fullerton j Calif. 

- St,  Louis,  kb. 

9..  , • 

Fullerton,  Calif,  ; 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

5;'M  ' 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

- New  York,  N,  Y, 

17. 

So,  Pacific  Coast  , 

- Chicago,  111.  ( 

6;-,,  / ' i 

So,  Pacific  Coast  ' 

- Kansas  City,^  Mo,;  ? ‘ ^ 

• f 

■■  . . 5;  , 

So.  Pacific  Coast 

- Detroit,  Mich. 

7;  ; 

So,  Pacific  Coast 

- Seattle,  Mash. 

5;  ^ ^ 

Harlingen,  Tex, 

- Chicago,  111, 

2M..  ; 

Arcadia,  Fla, 

- St.  Louis,  tio. 

2"  : 

Arcadia,  Fla, 

Chicago,  111. 

4 - 

Orlando,  Fla,  • 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2 , 

Orlando,  Fla^  j : 

- Mew  York,.N.  Y, 

■ 23  ; 

Orlando,  Fla.  ■' 

- Boston,  Mass. 

8 • V 

Total.  , 

8,2A7 

100 

r 1 ^ 1—  * - - 

.1  T -1 

_ 1 ^ 

. ...4" 
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Ta,ble  6.-  Point-to-point  rail  freight  movements,  weights  for  commodities, 
• K . and  movements,  revised  rail  freight-rate  index,  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  - Continued 


■ Point-to-point  movements  ■ ■ 

Commoditj^i 
weight  l/v. 

'Hovemeht  ’ ' 
weight  2/ 

"Percent' 

Tangerines 

Orlando,  Fla. 

- New,  York,  N,  Y. 

: 100 

Total 

. ■ 

100 

Non  Citrus  Fruit 

Apples 

Winchester,  Va. 

- Sto  Louis,  Ho.  . 

5 

: Winchester,  Va.  . 

- New  York,  N.  Y. 

2 

Carrollton,  111. 

- Detroit,  Idch.  . 

, , , 

. 3 

Barker,  N.  Y. 

- New  York,  N.  Y. 

3 

Payette,  Idaho  .■ 

- Kansas  City,  Hb. 

6 

' Yaldma,  V/ash. 

- New  York,  N,  ,Y. 

9 

Yakim.a,  Wash. 

- St.  Louis,  Ho. 

10 

Yakima,  Wash. 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3 

Yaldma,  V\iash. 

- Detroit,  idch. 

7 

Yakima,  Wash. 

- Kansas  City,  iHo. 

• 9 

Yakima,  V/ash. 

- Chicago,  111, 

■ 9 

Yakima,  Wash, 

- Dallas,  Tex. 

. , 12 

Yakima,  Wash. 

- Denver,  Colo. 

2 

Yakima,  Wash. 

- Atlanta,  Ga. 

. 10 

r Yakima,  Wash. 

- Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5 

Yakima,  V^ash. 

- Seattle,  W^ash.  , 

S 

Total 

3,963 

100 

prapes 

' 

California 

- Denver,  Colo. 

u 

California 

- Kansas  City,  ib. 

7 

California 

- St.  Louis,  ib« 

6 

California 

- Chicago,  111. 

10 

California  ; 

- Detroit,  idch. 

12 

California 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

, . 

9 

' California 

- New  York,  N.  - Y. 

38 

California 

,-  Atlanta,  ,.Ga, 

6 

California 

- Dallas,  Tex. 

4 

California 

- Seattle j Wash. 

Total  ; 

3,099 

100 

Peaches 

Centralia,  111. . 

- Chicago,  111. 

10 

Hidge  Springs,  S, 

C. 

- Chicago,  111, 

5 

..  iiidge  Springs,  §. 

c. 

- New  York,  N,  Y, 

18 

Ft.  Valley,  Ga, ; 

- Cincinnati,  Ohio 

' / . 

9 

'■  Ft.  Valley,  Ga.- 

- Chicago,  111. 

, 

5 
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Table  6,-' Point-to-point  r*ail.  freight  movements,  weights  for'' commodities, 
and  movements,  revised  rail  freight-rate  index  for  fresh 
fmits  and  vegetables  - Continued 


•'  Point-to-point  movements 

Commodity;  Ibvem.ent 
- weight  1/ ; ■ x^eight  2/ 

Peaches  (contdo) 

Percent 

■ Fto  Valley,  Ga, 

- Foston,  Mass. 

4 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

- St.  Louis,  I-o* 

4 

California 

- Kansas  Cit37,  io. 

9 

California 

- St.  Louis,  ib. 

5 

California 

- Chicago,  111. 

2 

California 

- Detroit,  I'lch. 

3 

California 

- NeWYork,  W,  Y. 

3 

Grand  Junction, 

Colo.  - Denver,  Colo. 

6 

Grand  Junction, 

Colo.  - Des  Koines,  lovra 

8 

Grand  Junction, 

Colo,  - Chicago,  111. 

2 

Grand  Junction, 
Total 

Colo.  - Dallas,  Tex, 

1,870'  100 

Pears 

California 

- Dallas,  Tex. 

7 

California 

- Kansas  City,  lb. 

3 

California 

- St.  Louis,  Ko. 

2 

California 

- Chicago,  111. 

3 

California 

- Detroit,  Kich. 

4 

California 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

5 

California 

- New  Yorl:,  H.  Y. 

15 

Yakim.a,  I /ash. 

- Chicago,  111, 

12 

Yaicima,  Wash, 

- New  York,  N,  Y, 

20 

Yakima,  h'asho 

- Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

4 

Kedford,  Oreg.  - Portland,  Ureg. 

Total 

Plums  and  fresh  prunes 

2S 

1,595  100 

Payette,  Idaho 

-■  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3 

Pa3’-ette,  Idaho 

- Chicago,,  ill.  ' 

6 

Payette,  Idaho 

- New  York,  N,  Y, 

15 

California 

- I'bnsas  Citj^,  Ko, 

10 

California 

- Chicago,,  111. 

20 

California 

Total 

STABLES 

Cabbage 

- Nex7  York,  N,  Y, 

1.6 

780  100 

Webster,  N.  Y, 

- Chicago,  111, 

8 

Winter  Garden,  'Fla.  - Nex^r  York,  H.  Y. 

21 

winter  Garden, 

Fla.  - Chicago,  111. 

9 

Winter  Garden,  Tla.  - Nemphis,  Tenn,' 

3 

- T r — - 1 ^--r  1 |,|.,|  , -r--.  - 

- - - . - - 
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Table  6,«  Point-to-point  rail _fr eight  movements,  weights  for  commodities, 
and  movements,  revised  rail  freight-rate  index  for  fresh 
^ ^ • fruits  and  vegetables  - Continued 


Point-to-point  movements 


Cabbage  (contd*)  ’ ' - • . 

Crystal  Springs,  Miss,  - Chicago, -111.  " 

Bacine,  Wis»  - Kansas  ’ City,  Bio.  . 

/Harlingen,  Tex«  - Chicago,  ’ 111. 

Harlingen,  Tex,  ; - St,.  Louis,  ib, 

Harlingen,  Tex,  - New  York,  Nv^'  Y.* 

..Los  Angeles,  Calif,  - New 'York,  N,'Y, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif,  - St.  Louis i Mo. 

; Los  Angeles,  Calif,  San  Fr^cisco,  Calif. 

“Total  ; . 

Cantalounes  and  miscellaneous  melons 

2,244'  ■ 

Percent 

; 10 
6 

12 

12 

1 

"'3 

2 

. : V 100 

ft 

(•  Brawley,  Calif, 

- Atlanta,  Ga. 

5 

" Brawley,  Calif,  ■ 

- St.  Louis,  IVb. 

6 

. Brawley,  Calif.  ' 

- Chicago,  '111, 

.1:  '13 

Brawley,  Calif,  ; 

- New  York  City,  N. 

Y. 

’ '.  ••  ^ 

36 

Brawley,  Calif, 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

i.i  ... 

■ 20 

Salinas,  Calif, 

- Kansas  City,  Mo, 

, * y 

5 

Salinas,  Calif.; 

- Detroit,  i4L.ch, 

" ' - ■ V ; ^ -I 

. 15 

Total 

2,76X 

100 

Carrots 

r 

V/illiamson,  N,  ;Y, 

- New  'York  City,  N, 

Y.  " 

3 

San  Benito,  Tex, 

- Philadelphia,  Pa, 

13 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

- Cincinnati ; Ohio 

5 

San  Benito,  Tex, 

1 .Kansas' City,  Bb, 

3 

Salinas,  Calif, 

- St.  Louis, 'Mo, 

7 

Salinas,  Calif, 

- Chicago,  Illo 

17 

Salinas,  Calif. 

'New  York  City,  N, 

Y.  , 

40 

Salinas,  Calif, 

-’ Los- Angeles,  Calif, 

Total 

2,407 

100 

Celery 

I'larion,  N,  Y, 

- .New  York,  N„  I. 

5 

Sanford,  Fla, 

- New'  York-,  ' N,  Y. 

22 

Sanford,  Fla,  • 

y.  Chicago-,  111, 

13 

Sanford,  Fla*-, 

-Kansas  City,  Mo, 

1 

Los  Angeles,-  Calif. 

.-  New  York,  N,  Y, 

24 

Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

- Chica.gb,  111, 

15 

. Los  Angeles,.  Calif. 

- St,  Louis,  Bb. 

14 

Los  Angeles,  Calif,' 

- New  Orleans,  La, 

3 

American  Fork,  Utah 

- Chicago,  111, 

3 

Total 

2,491 

100 

Commodity:  Movement 
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Table  6, Point-to-point  rail  freight  movements,  weights  for  coinniodities, 
and  movements,  revised  rail  freight-rate  index  for  fresh 
fruits , and  vegetables  - Continued 


Point-to-point  movement  s 


Lettuce 

Salinas,  Calif. 
Salinas,  Calif. 
Salinas,  Calif. 
Salinas,  Calif. 
Salinas,  Calif. 
Salinas,  Calif. 

El  Centro,  Calif. 
Phoenix,  Ariz, 
Phoenix,  Arj.z. 
Phoenix,  Ariz, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Tot  al 


- Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

- Detroit,  Mich. 

- Chicago,  111. 

- St.  Louis,  ib, 

- Dallas,  Tex. 

- Seattle,  Wash. 

- Atlanta,,  Ga. 

- New  ,YorL*  N.  Y. 

- Chicago,  111, 

~ Jiinneapolis,  Minn, 

- New  Orleans,  La. 


; Commodity:  Movement 
t weight  l/.:  . weight  2/ 
: Percent 

; 14 

; 12 

; . ■ 6 
: 14 

: ■ - 9 

: 5 

: - 7 

: 14 

6 

: 11 

: ' •2 


Onions 

Albion,  N,  Y, 
Albion,  N,  Y, 
■Elba,  N,  Y, 
Martin,  idch. 
Martin,  Idch. 
Owatonna,  Minn. 
Owatonna,  tiinn. 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo, 
Laredo,  Tex, 
Laredo,  Tex, 
Laredo,  Tex. 
Laredo,  Tex, 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif, 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Twd.n  Falls,  Idaho 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Wjrssa,  Oreg. 
Nyssa,  Oreg. 
Nyssa,  Oreg. 

Total 


- Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : 1 

- New  York,  N.  Y.  : 5 

- Boston,  Mass.  : 4 

- New  York,  N,  Y.  : 5 

~ Chicago,  111.  : 5 

- Chicago,  111.  ; 3 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : 7 

Chicago,  111.  : 2 

- Kansas  City,  Mo,  ■ : 7 

- Dallas,  Tex 6 : ' ■ 3 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : . 6 

- New  York,  N,  Y,  : 8 

- Chicago,  111.  : 5 

- St.  Louis,  Mo.  : 2 

- New  York,  N.  Y.  : 2 

- Chicago,  111.  : 2 

- New  Orleans,  La.  : 3 

- Dallas,  Tex.  : 1 

- Los  Angeles,  Calif,  : 4 

- New  York,  N.  Y.  : 7 

- Chicago,  111.  : 3 

- Kansas  City,  Mb.  : ’1 

- San  Francisco,  Calif.  : 4 

- Seattle,  Wash.  : 2 

- Chicago,  111.  : 6 

; 3,225  100 
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7able  6.-  Point-to-point  rail  freight  movements,  weights  for  cornmodities, 
and  movements,  revised  rail  freight-rate  inddx  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  - Continued 


Point-to-point  movement  s 


Tomatoes 

Jacksonville,  TeXo 
Jacksonville,  Tex. 
San  Benito,  Tex. 

San  Benito,  Tex. 
Sanford,  Fla. 
Sanford,  Fla. 
Sanford,  Fla. 
Palmetto,  Fla, 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Baicersfield,  Calif. 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 
Total 

Watermelons 
Alachua,  Fla. 
Alachua,  Fla. 
Valdosta,  Ga. 
Valdosta,  Ga. 
Orangeburg,  S,  C. 
Weslaco,  Tex, 
Weslaco,  Tex, 
Weslaco,  Tex, 
Brawley,  Calif, 
Brawley,  Calif. 

Total 

Potatoes,  not  sweet 
Caribou,  Maine 
Caribou,  Maine 
Caribou,  Maine 
Caribou,  I^laine 
Caribou,  Maine 
Bridgehampton,  N.  Y, 
Wayland,  N,  Y. 
Wayland,  N.  Y. 

Cape  Charles,  Va. 
Winter  Garden,  Fla. 
Winter  Garden,  Fla, 
Meggett,  S.  C. 
Meggett,  S,  C, 

San  Benito,  Tex. 


- St,  Louis,  Mo. 

- Chicago,  111, 
Mew  Ifork,  M,  Y, 

- Dallas,  Tex, 

- Boston,  Mass. 

- Mew  York, ’ N.  Y. 

- Chicago,  111, 

- Nev;  York,  N.  Y, 

- Chicago,  111. 

- New  York,  N*  Y. 
-St.  Louis,  Mo, 

- New  Orleans,  La, 

- Seattle,  Wash. 


- Chicago,  111. . 

- New  York,  N.  Y. 

- Chicago,  111, 

- New  York,  N,  Y, 

- New  York,  M,  Y. 

- Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- Chicago,  111. 

- Kansas  City,  ib, 

- Seattle,  Wash. 

- Omaha,  Nebr. 


- Boston,  Mass, 

- New  York,  N,  Y. 

- Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

- P5,ttsburgh,  Pa, 

- Atlanta,  Ga. 

- New  York,  N.  Y, 

- Cleveland,  Ohio 

- Atlanta,  Ga. 

- Cleveland,  Ohio 

- New  York,  N,  Y, 

- Chicago,  111. 

- Chicago,  111. 

- New  York,  N,  Y. 

- Chicago,  111. 


Commodity:  Movement 
weight  1/ : weight  2/ 
Percent 

- ' 6 

12 

. 22 

. ■ ^ - 6 

5 

3 

' •,  7 

7 
5 

- ■ 11 
- 7 

5 
L 

2,496  100 


10 

19 

■ 6 

' . 11 
11 
9 
12 
11 
7 

2,992  100 


4 

9 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
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Table  6,-.  Point-to-point  rail  freight  movements,  ..weights  for  connioclities, 
and  movements;)  revised  rail  freight-rate  index  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  - Continued 


Point-to-point  movement  s 


Potatoes,,  not  sweet 
Grand  Forks,  iiinn« 
iborhead,  Minn, 
iiitchell,  Nebr. 
Monte  Vista,  Colo, 
Monte  Vista,  Colo, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Shafter,  Calif, 
Bakersfield,  Calif 
Bakersfield,  Calif 
Bakersfield,  Calif 
Bakersfield,  Calif 
Total 


(contd, ) 

- Chicago,  111, 

. - Kansas  City,  i'b, 

- Sto  Louis,  Mo, 

, - Kansas  City,  Lb, 

- Dallas,  Tex, 

- Chicago,  111, 

- Oklahoma  City,  O^cla, 

- Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

- Chicago,  111., 

. _ - New  York,  N,  Y, 

, - San  Francisco,  CaHf, 

. - Dallas,  Tex, 

, - St,  Louis,  I-bi  : 


Commodity t i-bvement 
weight  1/ : weight  2/ 
Percent 


6 

3 

5 
1 
8 
7 

6 
2 
3 
5 
3 

28,114  100 


1/  Average  of  1947-49  total  rail  shipments  divided  by  10  for  ease  of 
computation, 

V/eights  represent  estimated  relation  of  individual  rail  shipments  of 
a commodity  to  total  rail  shipments  of  same  copnodity. 
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Table  3.-  Gross  rail  revenues  from  specified  agriculinral  cominc/rb.ties  used 
as  weights  in  combined  index  of  rail  freight  rates 


Class 

niur.ber 


1 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

39 

43 

45 

47 

103 


33 

35 

37 

41 


49 

51 

53 

57 

59 

61 

63 

65 

69 

55 


' .beat  Index 


Hall  freight  classes 


Revenues 
1947-49 
average  1/ 
1,000 
dollars 


Weight 

Percent 


rVJheat 

:Gorn 

: Sorghum  grains 
:0ats 

;Bai’le3T  and  rye 
:Hice, 

: : Grain,  I'KjS 
; Flour,  wheat 
:Meal,  corn 
: Flour,  edible,  KOS 
: Cereal  food  preparations,  NOS 
:lilll  products,  NOS 
:: Cottonseed  oil  cake  and  meal 
; Soybeans 

: Soybean  oil  calce  and  meal 
; Vegetable  and  nut  oil  cake  and  meal 
tl'iait,  NOS 

; Total 


221,438 
91,445 
15,900 
25,439 
32,356 
9,378 
1,593 
65,678 
■ 962 

9,508 
9,363 
37,494 
6,770 
19,320 
15,224 
3,712 
6,781 
572,861 


47.3 


Cotton  Index 


Cotton,  in  bales 

Cotton  linters,  noils,  regins 

Cottonseed 

Cottonseed  hulls  and  bran 
Total 


43,241 

7,168 

2,054 

339 

52,802 


4.4 


Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Index 


Apples,  fresh 
Bananas,  fresh 
Berries,  fresh 
Grapes,  fresh 

Lemons,  limes  and.  citrus,  NOS,  fresh 

Oranges  and  Grapefruit,  fresh 

Peaches,  fresh 

Pears,  fresh 

Fruits,  fresh,  NOS 

Cantaloups  and  melons 


21,941  : 

25,234  : 

190  : 
17,181  : 

9,765  - 

■65,963  s 
5,857  ; 

8,169  : 

6,732  : 

13,023  : 


Continued 
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Table  8 


Class 

number 


67 

77 

79 

81 

83 

85 

87 

89 


203 

205 

207 

209 

211 

213 


215 

217 

219 


Gross  rail  revenues  from  specified  agricultural  commodities  used 
as  weights  in  combined  index  of  rail  freight  rates  - Continued 


Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Index  (contd, ) 


Rail , freight  classes 
Commodity 


Watermelons 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Lettuce 
Onions,  dry 

Potatoes,  other  than  sweet 
Tomatoes 

Vegetables,  fresh,  NOS 

Total 


Revenues 
1947-49 
average  1/ 
1,000 
dollars 

7,674 

6,989 

10,341 

35,326 

8,999 

88,007 

12,589 

34,294 

378,274 


Weight 

Percent 


31o2 


: Livestock  Index 

• — ^ — — — — - 

- 

: Cattle  and  calves,  single-deck 
; Calves,  double- deck 
: Sheep  and  goats,  single-deck 
: Sheep  and  goats,  double-deck 
; Swine,  single-deck 
: Swine,  double-deck 
: Total 

50,290 

744 

1,266 

8,205 

3,573 

17,663 

81,741 

6,8 

; Heats  Index 

r— ^ --  - - 

^i-r-  ■ 1 - --  ^ ^-TT 

: Heats,  fresh,  NOS 

;Meats,  cooked,  cured,  dried,  and  smoked 
:Packinghouse  products 
J Total 

89,426 

17,702 

17,385 

124,513 

10.3 

5 Grand  total 

1,210,191 

100.0 

1/  Received  by  class  I rail  carriers,  United  States 


